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The Social Apostolate of St. Ignatius 
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Ba THIS YEAR Msgr. Angel Herrera, Bishop 
of Malaga, published a pastoral letter in 
connection with the fourth centenary of the death 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. This pastoral drew a great 
deal of attention the world over. Msgr. Herrera, 
one of the most prominent figures of the Span- 
ish Hierarchy, is admired and respected for his 
zeal, outspokeness and breadth of vision. He 
concluded his pastoral with a fervent appeal to 
Spanish educators to dedicate themselves to the 
formation of the social conscience of their pupils, 
especially of those who belong to the most influ- 
ential classes of society, where such a conscience 
Was conspicuous by its absence. “I am morally 
certain,” said the Bishop, “‘that if St. Ignatius were 
living, he would ask this of you in a pressing 
manner.” 

Some people may think this linking of St. 
Ignatius with the Social Question a trifle far- 
fetched. They see in the Saint a great master of 
the spiritual life, a skillful moulder of men, a 
far-sighted leader of the Counter-Reformation. 
They are quite ready to agree with the Bishop that 
f St. Ignatius were living today he would strive 
ard to solve the Social Question, as far as in 
him lay. But they doubt whether the Saint actually 
interested himself in it. After all, how could he 
have done so? Is not the Social Question some- 
thing very modern indeed? 


Essence of the Social Question 


_ The Social Question “consists in the failure of 
‘the social order to actualize the essential end of 
society, that is, the common good, inasmuch as a 


are proportionately in the fruits of the social 
eration of all.” (Messner). It is true that 
failure has become most glaring in the last 
dred and fifty years with the interplay of 
veral factors, such as the Industrial Revolution, 


iderable part of the members of society fail 


the concentration of economic power, the growth 
of colonial empires, and the great increases of 
population. Yet the roots of the Social Question 
are to be found deep in the nature of man and his 
institutions; for a social problem is generally the 
result of two main causes, one moral—the viola- 
tion of justice and charity, and the other economic 
—inefficiency, for instance. Thus in the sixteenth 
century there were not lacking a number of dis- 
locations in the social order which called for a 
remedy. 

In speaking of the social apostolate of St. 
Ignatius, we in no way intend to contend that he 
was a social worker in the full modern sense of 
the term, nor even in the manner of that great 
social pioneer, St. Vincent de Paul. Nor did St. 


Ignatius concern himself with the Social Question 


in its widest aspects. Yet he had the chief quality 
of the Christian social worker—a supernatural 
love for his neighbor, and a great solicitude for 
the latter's spiritual and temporal welfare, which 
he showed from the very day of his conversion. 

It was this concern with his neighbor’s spiritual 
welfare that got him into trouble more than once 
in his student days at Alcala and Salamanca; and 
it was the ban placed on his apostolic activities 
that made him move from one university to an- 
other. Not content with helping souls, all through 
life he endeavored to assist people in their bodily 
necessities also. His comprehensive social apos- 
tolate is aptly summed up for us in the Papal Bull 
of Canonization: 


“Tirelessly he served the poor and the sick 
in the hospitals. _He disbursed alms which 
he diligently begged from pious persons. 
From the beginning of his conversion he de- 
voted the greatest care and effort to instruct- 
ing the ignorant and children in Christian 
doctrine. He began visiting and helping 
prisoners and zealously persevered in it. He 


Li2 


founded missions in all parts of the world, 
built residences, churches and colleges. In 
the city of Rome, besides schools for grammar 
and classical studies, where the teaching was 
gratis, he founded the German College, homes 
for orphans and catechumens, as well as the 
convents of Saint Martha and Saint Cather- 
ine, and established other pious works. He 
reconciled enemies, gave salutary advice, com- 
posed the Spiritual Exercises, promoted the 
frequent reception of the sacraments. He 
forgave those who hurt him and prayed for 
his enemies. All this clearly shows how 
deeply he loved his neighbor for the sake 
of God.” 


In his Ignatius von Loyola, Fr. A. Huonder, S.]., 
gathers details on the social works of the Jesuit 
Founder, taken from contemporary documents, 
that are well worth at least brief consideration. 


The Poor and the Sick 


Throughout his life St. Ignatius showed a 
special predilection for the sick, and in their service 
he displayed all the ardent charity and abnegation 
of which his great heart was capable. Hospitals 
were the favorite lodging of the Saint and his 
companions, both before and after the foundation 
of the Society. It is difficult for us today to 
imagine the wretched condition of these institu- 
tions in the sixteenth century, and the misery and 
helplessness of their vermin-ridden patients in 
some cases.. Yet Ignatius and the early Jesuits 
spent much of their time attending them. Even 
Frs. Laynez and Salmeron, Papal theologians at 
the Council of Trent, and no doubt with plenty 
of work on their hands, were instructed by the 
Saint to “visit the hospitals, console and aid the 
sick with great charity.” Which they did to the 
edification of all. Ignatius rejoiced whenever he 
heard of a new hospital being opened, and made 
hospital work an official test of the candidates 
for his Order. 

A like devotion to the poor characterized this 
zealous apostle, whose heart was full of love for 
God and His children. All his life he concerned 
himself with the welfare of the needy, especially 
those who had seen better days and were now 
ashamed to beg, and those who needed help to 
prosecute their studies. He himself had experi- 
enced the difficulties that faced poor students in 
the great university town, and both directly and 
through the charitable organizations which he es- 
tablished he did much to relieve those who were 
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in financial straits. Among the associations which 
he helped to found were the Bureau of Charity in 
Sicily and the Society of Twelve Apostles in Rome; 
these did much for the poor in their respective 
cities, both of which were struck by famine in St. 
Ignatius’ lifetime. 

The Society of the Twelve Apostles is worthy 
of closer study as it serves a sample of the method 
and solidity of the Saint’s social apostolate. It is 
thus described by an ancient document: “The 
members gathered twice a week, at first in the 
house of the Fathers and then, when the place was 
too small, at the Church of the Twelve Apostles. 
Thirteen visitors, under the protection of the 
twelve Apostles, were in charge of visiting the 
thirteen sections of Rome. Each had two assist- 
ants, so that the visit might always be made in 
company... Help was taken to the poor who were 
ashamed to beg, to those who were burdened with 
family cares, to the poor from families of quality 
who could not go about begging; and these were 
looked after in a special manner; and regularly, 
every two months, an alms was given to them. 
These families, to whom an alms was given regu- 
larly, were visited twice by persons of standing 
before being entered in the list of the protégés 
of the association; and generally the gift was 
brought to them by God-fearing persons, and with 
great prudence. Thus also were maintained all 
through the year the sick people who were with- 
out means and could not go to the hospital, and 
to these were taken, together with spiritual help, 
money and medicines twice a week.” 


Other Fields of Work 


Like all great cities, Rome had its problem of 
social vice, and on no small scale. Hence there 
was the problem of assistance for fallen women. 
There was, it is true, a convent that admitted 
them, but only on condition that they should be 
willing to take up a life of prayer and penance— 
which was too hard for many and not advisable 
for those whose husbands were living. St. Igna-. 
tius founded the House of Saint Martha for those 
women who were willing to give up their life of 
sin, ensuring for them adequate care and re- 
munerative.work there, with freedom to leave 
when they could rejoin their husbands or find a 
suitable match, or decided to enter religion. His 
reply to those who sought to dissuade him from. 
task which they considered hopeless is rightly fa 
mous for the supernatural spirit which it shows: 
“If I succeed only in rescuing one of them from one 
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pmight of sin, I shall not regret my trouble.” With 
‘the establishment of a confraternity to look after 
tthe material support of the House, its permanence 
vwas assured. 

On the principle that prevention is better than 
‘cure, St. Ignatius also converted the old convent 
(of Saint Catherine into a hostel where gitls whose 
\virtue was exposed to danger could find shelter 
:and protection until such time as they chose a 
|permanent state of life. He also founded two 
‘orphanages—one for boys and the other for girls 
-—where children might be educated and taught a 
i trade. 

Other Ignatian social enterprises. worthy of 
{mention comprised the visiting of prisoners to 
‘whom he also rendered material assistance, and 
ithe ransoming of Christian captives from Moham- 
imedan hands. The Saint was also a pioneer in 
| the field of convert-aid, organizing help and secur- 
| ing protective legislation for the Jewish and Mo- 
|hammedan converts to Christianity who often 
‘found themselves in difficulties. In all these 
‘works solidity and stability were provided for. 
Thus they survived their Founder. 

In the social apostolate as elsewhere, St. Ignatius 
‘showed his great talents as an organizer. Writ- 
ing on this subject, Fr. A. Klaas, S.J., points out 
| that there were generally two stages in the proce- 
‘dure adopted by the Saint—which shows, inci- 
‘dentally, that the works he launched were not the 
fesult of a fit of passing enthusiasm, but the fruit 
of observation, study and prayer. First he started 
a social work to meet some crying social need 
of the times and personally gave it a strong initial 
impetus. Then, when the work was rather firmly 
established, he formed an association, frequently 
of laymen (what today would be called a sodality 
or Catholic Action group) to manage it and foster 
its progress. Thereafter the Saint, who had many 
other important duties to attend to, looked after 
the spiritual side of the enterprise and served in 
an advisory capacity for the temporal, continuing 


| always as the guiding spirit of the work. 


Restoring All Things in Christ 


social apostolate of St. Ignatius without a reference 
o his greatest and most lasting contribution to the 
ution of the Social Question—the Spiritual Ex- 
ises. Again, we do not intend to claim in any 
ay that St. Ignatius conceived the Exercises as 
means of social reform. They are meant for 


One cannot conclude this brief study of the 
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and ordering one’s life without being moved by 
any inordinate affection.” Yet it is inordinate 
affections that lie at the root of social problems, 
and the Exercises are an excellent weapon against 
them. They develop the individual’s sense of re- 
sponsibility, underline the essential dignity and 
equality of all men, and emphasize their duty to 
administer justly their goods and not to be covetous 
of wealth. They place before the exercitant 
Christ’s great example of humility, obedience, 
hard work, supreme love for men—eminently so- 
cial virtues, all of them. 

No wonder that the great “social” Popes of 
our days have seen in the Spiritual Exercises an 
excellent means for the reconstruction of the social 
order. Leo XIII declared: “The meditation of the 
End of Man alone would suffice to consolidate 
anew the whole social fabric.’ In Quadragesimo 
Anno Pius XI referred to the Exercises as ‘“‘a most 
precious means of personal and social reform.” 
The reigning Pontiff also has stated that “the Ex- 
ercises of St. Ignatius will always be one of the 
most efficacious means for the spiritual regenera- 
tion of the world and its right ordering.” 

Bishop von Kettler, that great leader of Catholic 
social thought, once wrote: ‘The world has only 
external remedies which do not reach down to the 
source of the evil; Christianity heals the disease 
at its source, which is the human heart. Not 
poverty, but corruption of the human heart, is the 
source of our social misery. Material evils would 
be easier to heal if our hearts were other than they 
are. 

“The two great evils of our souls are, on the 
one hand, an insatiable thirst for enjoyment and 
possession, and on the other, selfishness, which has 
destroyed charity in us. Rich and poor alike 
suffer from this disease. Against this disease the 
world and all its theories are powerless, whereas 
Christianity directs all its efforts toward the refor- 
mation of the heart... .” 

Ignatius of Loyola did not set out to be a social 
reformer; yet his great legacy to the world, the 
Spiritual Exercises, are an incomparable means: 
for the extirpation of our greed and egoism; while 
his life shows how a man of God can live fully 
the virtues which are the framework and the soul 
of the social order—justice and charity. May the 
Saint, on the occasion of the fourth centenary of 
his death, inspire us to seek a renewal of these 
virtues within ourselves, and thus enable us to 
contribute our measure to the solution of the great 


Social Question. 
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Booker T. Washington, Great-Hearted 
Educator 


ECAUSE HE WAS GREAT in the greatest of 
Bb virtues, charity, the life of Booker T. Wash- 
ington must be reckoned as one of the most inspir- 
ing success stories of America. Few men have ad- 
hered more faithfully to their own precepts as 
did he to the inscription from a speech of his 
which appears under his statue on the Tuskegee 
campus: “No man, Black or White, from North 
or South, shall drag me down so low as to make 
me hate him.’ He will be remembered as one 
of the greatest educators who ever lived, in Amer- 
ica or elsewhere, because he worked to create 
character and reconcile estranged races by bonds 
of wise tolerance and wide culture. 


Harsh Childhood Environment 


Booker Taliaferro Washington was born April 
Sth, 1856, on James Burrough’s plantation at 
Hale’s Ford, Franklin County, Va. He described 
his harsh childhood environment in the most 
famous of his books, Up From Slavery, which has 
been translated into nearly twenty languages. Like 
most famous men, he received his early character 
formation and initiative from his mother. The 
family lived in a one-room cabin, which had neither 
glass windows or wooden floor. He did not 
remember “having slept in a bed until after our 
family was declared free by the Emancipation 
Proclamation.” Their food was “a piece of bread 
here, a scrap of meat there. It was a cup of milk 
at one time, some potatoes at another.’ Notwith- 
standing this impoverishment, there existed a con- 


siderable amount of mutual affection between 


slaves and master. 


Shortly after emancipation was declared, the 
family went to live at Malden, near Charleston, 
W. Va., the children walking most of the way 
there. Here Booker’s career began the day his 
mother placed a copy of Webstet’s B/ue-Back 
Spelling Book in his small, eager hands. He soon 
mastered it, and with eating came greater appetite. 
An elementary school was started nearby; but his 
wages from work in the salt-furnace were sorely 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


needed at home. So he attended school at night 
He attended regular classes later on, working 
five hours before classes and returning to the 
mine or furnace in the afternoon. 


The Greeks long ago recognized that there are 
“omens by the wayside,” as they called them, in 
the lives of everyone. We prefer to call them 
Providential signs sent to lead the watchful soul 
on its most successful way through earthly exist- 


» ence. Booker casually overheard two miners talk- 


ing about a school for colored people, and his 
mind and spirit were immediately alerted for 
his career as an educator. However, he had a 
long and hard way before him. The school re- 
ferred to was the Hampton Institute; but before 
he found himself there he was obliged to serve a 
year and a half in the home of Gen. Lewis Ruffner, 
who owned a salt-furnace and coal mine. Here 
he learned from the owner's wife methods of 
systematic and thorough work which stood hi 
in great stead all through his life. Mrs. Ruffner 
recognized his deep earnestness and helped him 
continue his studies. 


When he was seventeen years old he set out for 
Hampton, some five hundred miles away, with a 
few dollars and a satchel containing all his worldl 
possessions. He spent three fruitful years at 
Hampton, his expenses being paid by a Northern 
friend of the principal, Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong 
He earned his board and other expenses by work- 
ing as a janitor. His mode of life fitted him 
excellently for his future career as a worker and 
teacher, toiler and scholar. He leartied to be 2 
bricklayer, graduated in 1875, served as a waiter 
in a summer hotel in Connecticut, and returned 
to Malden where he worked as teacher in a colored 
school for fourteen hours a day. He spent the 
winter of 1878-79 at Wayland Seminary, Wash 
ington, D. C., and gave the post-graduate add 
at Hampton under the expressive title, “The Fo 
That Wins.” This won him universal admiratios 
and he was made secretary to General Armstron; 

oo ra 
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Opportunity Beckons intellectuals of his race who wished to lay primary 
emphasis on political rights; they believed that 
Washington’s policy would leave the Negro much 
as he was even with the passing of generations. 
Booker Washington believed in deepening the 
roots before looking for fruits; in making his 


Then one of his most momentous breaks came. 
' The General received a letter in May, 1881, from 
1a banker and former slave-owner named George 
‘Campbell, and an ex-slave named Lewis Adams 
of Tuskegee, asking for someone capable of set- 


ting up a Negro normal school there, as they had 
just secured a charter from the State Legislature. 
Booker Washington was the obvious choice, the 
right man in the right place. The Tuskegee In- 
stitute opened with forty students “in a delapidated 
Shanty near the colored Methodist church, with 
the church itself as a sort of assembly room.” 
Booker Washington threw himself into his glori- 
ous vocation with all the energies of a master 
spirit and ardent lover of his people. He labored 
for thirty-four years to build up Tuskegee, iden- 
tifying himself with the toil and triumphs, the 
hardships and hopes of his people. Before his 
ascendancy, Southern Negrodom had vegetated in 
the bewildered, embittered disillusionment into 
which it had been plunged by the collapse of the 
Reconstruction. Washington not only aroused 
the best elements in his own race, but showed 
the White South that there were intelligent, sen- 
sible Negroes ready to co-operate. His memotr- 
able phrase in the Atlanta address of 1895 became 
deservedly famous; it must be regarded as one 
of the finest peace-making phrases in the world: 
“In all things purely social we can be as separate 
as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things 
essential to mutual progress.” 


Deeper Roots for Better Fruits 
Another phrase of Booker Washington’s became 


famous: “The division of the races is an advantage 


to us as people, in so far as it permits us to become 
the teachers of our own people. No better dis- 
cipline can be given to a people than that which 
they gain by being their own teachers. They can 
have no greater opportunity than that of develop- 
‘ing within themselves the ideals and the leader- 
‘ship which are to make them not merely in law, 
but in fact, the masters of their own fortunes.” 
(The Negro of Today”) 
It was his firm conviction that what the Negroes 
1eeded before all else were the solid foundations 
of modern culture and moral principles. With 
ir ancestry and background in mind, he desired 
at the process should be slow and systematic. 


. 


In this attitude he was often opposed by some 


people educated enough to appreciate and exer- 
cise the franchise intelligently. Not that he ever 
belittled the right to vote; but he was a true phi- 
losopher, and therefore saw things in proper per- 
spective. He taught his folk to “cast down their 
bucket” where they were. 


The Tuskegee Institute was the greatest instru- 
ment with which he worked to achieve his ideals, 
and all the energies of his strong soul and great 
heart were devoted to it with a saintly singleness 
of purpose. He received recognition and invita- 
tions from people in high places. America was 
astonished when it learned that President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt received him in the White House. 
The President afterwards made what was one of 
the most apt judgments of the great educator: 
‘As nearly as any man I have ever met, Booker T. 


‘Washington lived up to Micheas’ verse, ‘What 


more doth the Lord require of thee than to do 
justice and love mercy and walk humbly with thy 
God.’”” From the day he addressed the National 
Education Association at Madison, Wis., he was 
everywhere in demand as a speaker and an author- 


‘ity on education and race relations. 


His educational ideal was primarily one of 
character training. He aimed at teaching: his 


people that labor, ‘which they had tightly come to 


dislike as a sign of compulsion and serfdom, con- 
fers its own dignity and brings its own blessings. 
He concentrated on teaching Negro boys and girls 
“to live on the farm off the farm,” to acquire a 
variety of skills so that in time they might come 
to acquire property and work it to advantage and 
gain economic stability and a place in society. 


No man contributed more to the wise tolerance 
among the races than he. After the famous 
speech at the Cotton States and International Ex- 
position at Atlanta, Ga., his people recognized that 
they had in him a great and far-seeing leader, 
and the Whites of the South saw in him a man in 
whom they could trust as a gifted and generous 
mediator to heal old wounds with Christ-like 
magnanimity and bring mutual understanding be- 


‘tween the races on the basis of respect and co- 


operation. 
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His Achievements 

The persistence and persuasive force of his 
labors for Tuskegee can be judged from the fact 
that when he died in November, 1915, from over- 
work, the Institute, with its fine board of trus- 
tees on which Negro and White were almost 
equally represented, had more than a hundred 
substantial buildings, owned 2,000 acres of land, 
and had received 25,000 acres in northern Alabama 
from Congress; had an endownment of nearly 
$2,000,000 with an annual budget of $290,000; 
had 1,537 students, 197 faculty members (all 
negroes), and taught thirty-eight trades and pro- 
fessions. Booker Washington had also initiated 
many forms of rural extension work; established 
the National Negro Business League, the National 
Negro Health Week and various Negro confer- 
ences at which he, as principal, officiated, solving 
innumerable tangled and touchy problems with 
his habitual patience and humor, philosophic calm 
and practical judgment. 

The character of the great man has been splen- 
didly summarized by Basil Matthews in his book, 
Booker T. Washington: Educator and Inter-Racial 
Interpreter, (S.C.M. Press, 1950): “Greater by 
far than all Booker Washington’s functional 


Social Responsibilities of 
Business Management 


THERE ARE PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 
_ (Concluded) 


Prof. Henry K. Junckerstorff, J.U.D., J.D.—St. Louis, Mo 


France 


S TO FRANCE, we cannot say that the links 

between business enterprise and the com- 
munity are not looked upon as important, but the 
approach to these problems is quite different there. 
Campion’) emphasizes that enterprises, regardless 
of their nature, imply the necessity of life in a 
community. The fact, he says, that the individual 


5) Campion, Traité des Entreprises—Privées, Paris, 
1949, p. 33: “Les enterprises, quelles qu’elles soient, 
impliquent de toute necéssité, la vie en collectivité. Le 
fatt que Vindividu n'est pas isolé permet la division du 
travail et la spécialisation.” 
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achievements was the man himself. The stories 
told of him by his intimates, and the impressior 
made by him on the crudest and most callow youtk 
as on the most sophisticated statesman, revea! 
his naive, devastating, peasant wisdom and his 
almost blinding single-mindedness, in which na: 
tive shrewdness, elemental saintliness, droll humo1 
and the pungency of the farmyard were sc 
strangely blended. More brilliant and more 
scholarly Negro educators, authors and orators 
have entered the ranks of leadership; but rarely 
have they kept that priceless and incommunicable 
gift of the common touch. This ex-slave boy, 
as every man, woman and child of his race knew, 
and knows, had won every painful inch of his 
own upward path from poverty-stricken illiteracy 
by his own fortitude and sheer grit.” | 


Besides his best-known book, Up From Slavery, 
Booker Washington wrote The Future of the 
Amercan Negro, Sowing and Reaping, Character 
Building, Working With the Hands, Putting the 
Most Into Life, The Negro in Business, The Stor) 
of the Negro, My Larger Education, and in col- 
laboration, The Man Farthest Down. The titles 
of these books alone show what manner of man 
he was and what ideals he set before his people. 


CONDUCT 


is not isolated is illustrated by the division of 
labor and specialization. But Campion does not 
check the details of enterprise-community rela- 
tionship. He feels that there has to be a basic 
law that production be kept free from the inter- 
vention of the state. Having written the first 
basic study in this field, Campion tries to fi 
out where private enterprise and public enterpri 
begin, stating the entrepreneur has freedoms w 
prevent his being considered a public fonctionn 
of production. The entrepreneur is entitled 
establish or not to establish his enterprise in suc 
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a way that the risks and the profits are his own.°) 
Campion comes to the conclusion that the enter- 
prise has a sort of existence of its own, that it 
produces primarily for the market, and is thus 
exposed to market fluctuations.?) He touches on 
crucial points of profit and indicates that the 
State as such has a say in the matter. Yet he is 
vehemently opposed to interventionism. Using 
American and British literature, Campion restricts 
his analysis to some techniques of business organi- 
zation without offering an appraisal of the basic 
concepts with which we are faced. In addition, 
he paints a picture of the ideal manager, thus in- 
directly explaining what management ought to be 
according to his opinion. He says that a manager 
should have health and physical strength, intelli- 
gence and intellectual capacity, moral qualities 
(e.g., courage, awareness of his duties, respect 
for the general interest). Moreover, a manager 
shall possess a deep general culture, strong ad- 
ministrative capacities, general knowledge cover- 
ing the essential functions of management, and the 
greatest possible training in the special functions 
of an enterprise. Here and there in Campion’s 
‘survey we see those ideas insinuated which should 
have been expressed at the outset. The problem 
of profit vs. public service is recognized at least 
incipiently by the fact that Campion demands that 
the general interest should be respected.*) But he 


seems to be very suspicious in dealing with modern - 


management; quoting Hyacinthe Dubreuil®) who 
has published a book, A Chacun sa Chance (For 
everybody an opportunity). Dubreuil ts cited as 
a witness against the technical minds who believe 
that they could organize labor completely: “They 
have forgotten that man is no machine and that 


6) Campion, lLe., 35: “lentrepreneur privé conserve 
certaines libertés qui empéchent de le considérer comme 
un fonetionnaire de la production. Il est libre de créer, 
tout au moins, de ne pas créer son entreprise, en sorte 
que la gestion s’effectue, ad juste titre, a ses riques et 
profits. 
7) Campion, l.c., p. 39. . ae 
8) Campion, l.c., p. 2338: “Ces qualités sont indis- 
pensables a la fois pour le maniement des hommes et 
pour la conduite des affaires. Selon Fayol, ce sont: 
—Santé et vigueur physique; 
—Intelligence et vigueur intellectuelle; — 
—Qualités morales: volonté, activité et éventuellement 


ys 


térét général; 
—Forte culture générale; = 
_—Fortes capacités administratwes ; , : 
—Notions générales sur toutes les fonctions essentieles 
de Ventreprise; ; : 
—La plus large compétence possible dans les fonctions 
péciales de Ventreprise;” ia lente 
9) Dubreuil, Hyacinthe, quoted by Campion, Rew eps 


Oe 


audace, courage, sentiment du devoir, souci de Vin- — 


AMA 


you cannot put him into an equation with the 
obscure forces of conscience.’’!?) 


Italy 


Eager to use modern methods of management 
in order to increase production, Italy has not yet 
discovered that true progress is conditioned not 
only on techniques of production but on the gen- 
eral condition of business itself. Like France, 
Italy has no theories of its own on the relations 
of business to the commonweal. The position 
of the community or the state in relation to busi- 
ness is briefly stated thus: ‘‘As a factor in economic 
life, the state has the following missions: 


“Social relations: the defense of economic 
liberty; the defense of work; the defense of 
the worker; the defense of production; the 
defense of consumers; the defense of savings; 
the defense of the interests of the state, repre- 
senting the nation. 

“Its protective mission: the guarantee of 
security; the guarantee of economic security; 
the controi of competition; reckoning with 
monopolies; initiating a protective tariff 
policy or providing exemption from duty. 

“Participation in profits: Through a rev- 
enue system, by direct intervention.”!*) 


Evaluating this Italian point of view, we do not 
feel warranted in saying that management is recog- 
nized as a public service. But the economic and 
social conditions listed above indicate indirectly 
that if research would be fostered the social aspects 
of management would be easily discovered. 


Great Britain hale U. S. 


The British opinion on the nature of manage- 
ment indicates a great influence emanating from 
the United States. Let us try to analyze the 
American approach as far as the modern school 
of thought is concerned, especially as represented 
by Gast and Terry. Here it is necessary to analyze 
managerial objectives as a whole. A managerial 


10) Dubreuil, le.: “Des esprits mathématiques ont 
cru a la toute puissance de la science pour organiser le 
travail. Ils ont simplement oublié que Vhomme n'est 
pas une machine et que Von ne peut mettre en equation 
les forces obscures de la conscience.” | ; 

11) Zignoli, l.c., p. 8306: “Azione sociale: difesa della 
liberta economica; difesa des lavoro; difesa dei lavora- 
tori; difesa della produzione; difesa det consumatort; 
difesa dei risparmi; difesa degli interesst dello Stato 
inteso come rappresentante della nazione. Azione pro- 


tettiva: garanzia di sicurezza; garanzia di stabilita 


economica; sorveglianza della concorrenza; posizione 
rispetto ai monopoli; protezione o liberta doganale; Par- 
tecipazione ai profitti: sistema tributario; imterventi 
diretti. 
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objective is the intended goal which prescribes 
definite scope and direction to efforts of manage- 
ment.‘*) Managerial objectives are necessarily 
identical with the objectives of the enterprise it- 
self. There may at times be slight deviations in 
details, but it is obvious that management as the 
acting power of the enterprise cannot, as a rule, 
have objectives differing from those of the busi- 
ness of which it is the main organ. Terry, how- 
ever, feels that the objectives of management and 
those of an enterprise are not necessarily the same, 
but that they are closely related.*) In the final 
analysis Terry agrees with our point of view, 
stating that logically the objectives of an enter- 
prise establish the areas and help define the goals 
of the members of management. In other words 
“the objectives of the enterprise are interpreted 
and expressed in terms which serve as objectives 
for the managerial activities.” 

The types of objectives listed by Terry indicate 
that the majority express the characteristics of the 
public service to be rendered by management. We 
may quote the following objectives: 


t 


1. Produce things desired by the purchaser. 

2. Render services for human satisfaction. 

3. Conserve the health of employees. 

4. Eliminate evil influences in a community. 

5. Protect the needy and the helpless. 

6. Provide for public defense against a 
common enemy. 

7. Help to improve man’s spiritual being. 

8. Prevent the waste of natural resources. 

9. Supply employment for a maximum num- 
ber of workers. 

10. Discover scientific data and relationships 


which can be used to improve all forms 
of life.’’!4) 


These objectives resulting from the relation of 
the business enterprise to the world outside are 
complemented by objectives serving the organiza- 
tion iteslf. Terry lists the following: 


ee 


. Realize financial profits on operations. 

. Achieve a high volume of output. 

. Attain maximum sales volume. 

. Become the leader in a particular industry. 
5. Guard the wellbeing of employees.’!) 


dy WN 


There is evidence that the public aspects of 
management are beginning to dominate the think- 


eal Principles of Management, Chicago, 1953, 
pe 52. 

13) Terry, le, p. 52. : 

14) erry, Less p62: 

15) Terry, Le. p. 52. 
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ing. It seems, however, that some of the points 
listed above in some way overreach the scope of 
these objectives. However, an equilibrium be- 
tween the two aspects of management—the public 
service and the profit motive—is noticeable. 

An interesting point is made by Terry when he 
deals with the question of the position to be re- 
served for profit motives. Traditionally, he says, 
many feel that the objective of an enterprise is 
to realize a financial profit.1®) But this goal, he 
stresses, is but one of many possible aims. Using 
churches, hospitals, schools charitable institutions 
and government agencies as examples, he feels 
that the profit objective is absent in these cases. 
The comparison, however, is not convincing be- 
cause no business enterprises as such are involved 
here. Yet, Terry is absolutely right in saying that 
a manager cannot go out and directly secure 
profits, but that he must seek this end by indirect 
methods. These indirect methods normally in- 
clude the supplying of a service which buyers 
demand.1") 

Evaluating Terry’s opinion as a whole, we feel 
that he has brought about a clear concept of the 
essential elements involved in the nature of man- 
agement. But sometimes he reaches too far into 
theoretical abstractions. Considering the provision 
for public defense against a common enemy as 
an objective of management encroaches on the 
competence of the community which would un- 
doubtedly be called upon to take over such a mis- 
sion. Moreover, we need a more concentrated 
scientific compilation which is not based upon 
some sort of a coincidental enumeration. 

Gast offers only five overall objectives of a 
business enterprise. These objectives are identical 
with those of management. They run as follows: 


“1. The production of commodities and serv- 

ices to answer public needs. 

2. The provision of opportunities for the 
productive employment of persons. ; 

3. The provision or Opportunities for the 
satisfaction of normal occupational de- 
sires. 

4. The increase of wealth in society through 
the economical use of labor and capital. — 


5. A just return on capital and just wages 3 
for labor.’’38)_ 


We recognize at once that these objectives have 
been formulated with a view to public servic 
16) Terry, Le, p. 53. 


17) Terry, le. p. 54, ‘a 
18) Gast, Principles of Management, St. Louis, 195: 


= Me 
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rendered by management. There is no individ- 
ualistic approach whatever. The enterprise is 
looked upon as a social entity within the com- 
munity. This point of view determines the analy- 
sis of the enterprise objectives in its outcome. Gast 
is completely right in saying that a large num- 
ber of alert business men have freely expressed 
the idea that employment must be given the 
status of a business objective, coordinated with 
profit. 

The satisfaction of normal occupational desires 
is of a decisive nature also. If an individual is 
not rewarded with the adequate satisfaction of 
those urges which are a part of his nature, Gast 
explains, work becomes a repressive and not an 
expressive experience. “Under such  circum- 
stances, the individual will then either engage in 
some form of revolt against the unsatisfying job, 
or seek satisfaction elsewhere than in his job with 
what remains of his time and energy.1®) The 
peak of arguing in favor of society’s interest in a 
business enterprise may be reached by stating 
that the increase of wealth in society is one of 
the goals of the enterprise and management. ““To 
the extent that business uses the labor of human 
beings, it becomes responsible to society for the 
outcome of that use.”?°) 

The last objective listed by Gast may involve the 
profit element referred to above. It is interesting 


to note that Gast deals with the subject of profit - 


not at the beginning but at the end. And then 
his approach differs widely from all the other 
American and foreign opinions. He advocates a 
just return on capital and just wages for labor. 


ANI, 


This means that he at once restricts profits. But 
the question of what may be just and what unjust 
1s not easy to answer. Gast tries to find help in 
the economic theory of pure profits, but as with 
so many theories in the field of economics, there 
are aS Many opinions as there are authors. We 
can be sure that Mr. Gast’s approach will be at- 
tacked and a new opinion evolved from his. 

We feel that there is an urgent need to re- 
strict the profit idea, as Gast does, to a just return 
on capital. The word profit has a double meaning 
today. The idea that the investor who shares in 
the risk of business is entitled to get a return is 
clouded by the aftertaste given to the term by the 
profit-hunters who have done so much harm in 
the first decades of our century. They are to 
a great extent the guilty parties who have paved 
the way to collectivism, offering evidence that 
Marx apparently was right in accusing capital of 
getting the “‘plus-value’” not paid for by the em- 
ployers. If we want to keep our capitalistic 
system of free enterprise healthy, we must reject 
that distorted profit concept and we should do 
it by abandoning the term and replacing it by 
“just return,’ as Gast suggests. As to the re- 
lationship between labor and capital, we do well 
to follow the statement of Gast: 


“Both labor and the owners of capital should 
justly share in the income of an enterprise. 
Moteover, they should share equally, not in 
the sense of half-and-half, but by the same 
measure, that measure being the value of 
their respective setvices.’’*1) 


Although freedom of conscience is proclaimed 
by law in Israel, those Jews who become Chris- 
tians, and are known as such, are unable to keep 
profitable employment. This is true of Govern- 
ment service and more so of private enterprise. 


Private employers who would retain such employes 


4 
i 


find themselves in difficulties with unions or with 
orthodox Jews who thus force them to the injustice 
of dismissing Christian workers. The Jewish 
Christian of Israel is obliged, practically speaking, 
to refrain from making any public manifestation 
of his faith. (The Examiner, Bombay, Jan. 28) 


19) Gast, Le. p. 15. 
20) Gast, l.c., p. 16. 


The individuality—or, to use the proper word, 
the personality—of the Christian derives its unique 
strength from its incorporation in the Mystical . 
Body of Christ, the supreme person. And it 
surely is no coincidence that the growing realiza- 
tion of the true nature of Christian personality, 
alive and rooted in the Person of Christ, indi- 
vidual and yet supremely corporate, is being 
strengthened (by Rome’s restoration of the Holy 
Week Liturgy) at a time in the world’s history 
when the false, atomic idea of individualism de- | 
veloped since the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion is rapidly falling victim to the idea and reality 
of the mass-mind. (Catholic Herald, London, 
Dec. 2, 1955) 


2h) Gastlet, p19. 


Warder’s Review 


Protestant View of Our Holy Father 


ERTAINLY ONE OF THE foremost of the many 
C achievements of our present Holy Father 1s 
his capture of the non-Catholic fancy. To an ex- 
tent perhaps not appreciated by those privileged 
to be his spiritual children, Pope Pius XII is 
respected, admired and even loved by millions 
outside the Church. The visit to the Vatican, 
some months ago, of Dr. Dibelius, chairman of 
the German Evangelical Church, was therefore an 
event of more than passing importance. It sym- 
bolized in a striking manner an altered attitude 
toward the Papacy, not of one individual, but of 
large and important segments of the Protestant 
world. It must be borne in mind that the church 
which Dr. Dibelius heads is, historically and tra- 
ditionally, singularly bitter in its hostility toward 
the Pope. To Lutherans the Pope is to be re- 
garded as the anti-Christ. By according our pres- 
ent Holy Father the courtesy of a visit, Dr. Dibelius 
gives evidence that he does not subscribe to this 
peculiar dogma of hatred. And because of his 
high position in the Lutheran world, it may be 
safely supposed that his friendly attitude is repre- 
sentative of many of his co-religionists, not only 
in Germany but elsewhere. 

Dr. Dibelius’ visit to the Vatican was properly 
publicized in both the secular and the Catholic 
press. What was as important as the visit itself 
was the reaction to it in non-Catholic circles. Un- 
fortunately, these reactions were given much less 
play in the news than it would seem they deserved. 
It is thus we were pleased to see attention given 
this subject in a concise article which appeared 


in the April 21 issue of The Examiner of Bombay. ’ 


According to The Examiner, Pastor Asmussen, 
an Evangelical minister in Germany, regarded Dr. 
Dibelius’ visit as “the most important German 
religious event since the separation four hundred 
years ago.” His statement appeared in a Cologne 
newspaper that has more than a million circula- 
tion. Pastor Asmussen further explained: “Dr. 
Dibelius went against the current in visiting Rome 
—it is the popular thing at present for Protestant 
leaders to visit Russia.” 

In a television interview after his return to 
Germany, Dr. Dibelius said that he had no hesi- 
tation when it was proposed that he call on the 
Pope. “It is right for the world to see that Chris- 
tians of all creeds should have respect, even 


esteem, for the head of the Catholic Church,” he | 
said. | 

The Holy Father’s eightieth birthday was also | 
an occasion for various statements from Protestant | 
circles indicating a change of attitude toward the | 
Papacy. Thus another German Protestant Bishop, 
Dr. Hans Lilje, in an article which took recognition 
of the Pope’s birthday, describes the Holy Father 
as ‘‘a Roman of the Romans,” and says that like 
other great names in the history of the Papacy 
Pius XII merits the title “The Great.” Bishop 
Lilje touches upon one of the many facets of the 
Pope’s genius when he writes: “Without express- 
ing opposition to Protestantism... Pius XII has 
always insisted on those elements of doctrine and 
Catholic piety which we regard as typically Cath- 
olic.” This expressive statement indicates that the 
Holy Father’s great charity has not gone unnoticed 
by our separated brethren. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to suppose 
that the visit of Bishop Dibelius was acclaimed 
unanimously by German Protestants. Pastor Nie- 
moeller, for instance, refused to believe that the 
visit took place. Indirectly, this peculiar attitude 
serves to bring out the historic nature of the visit, 
inasmuch as it was so extraordinary as to be in- | 
credible to Pastor Niemoeller. 

Some comments sought to “talk down” the 
significance of the visit. It was said that Dr. — 
Dibelius “merely wished to show the Vatican to 
his son,” who had traveled with him. Com- 
munists in Germany evinced their wonted incli-— 
nation to arbitrarily twist the facts to suit their 
own purposes. A Communist sympathizer, for 
instance, stated that Dr. Dibelius had “taken the 
orders of the Pope” in a way which had not been 
done since the time of Luther. 


In his own person as well as in his many official 
utterances, Pope Pius XII stands out as ‘The Pope of 
Peace.” True peace calls for the reconciliation of those — 
who are at odds. What makes such a reconciliation 
extremely difficult in our world is the lack of a basis 
of understanding and trust, a common ground on which 
the moral structure of peace can be erected. At one time 
the Papacy served as such a basis of unity for the 
Christian nations. The revolt of the sixteenth century 
destroyed this common bond. Is the Papacy now coming — 
back into its own in the sphere of international rela. 
tions? Whether it is or not, of this we can be sure: 
The Pope today commands greater respect outside the 
Church than at any time since the Protestant Revolt. 
The regaining of the papal prestige has been largely 
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achieved in the last century, beginning with the reign 
of the saintly Pope Pius IX a hundred years ago. We 
are seeing the full flowering of this great restoration in 
/ptesent Vicar of Christ. The kindly view and the 
friendly attitude of Protestants and others outside the 
Fold would seem to be indicative of this. 


The Voiceless Taxpayer 


Re NT by pressure groups” is the 
definition of legislative lobbying given by 
Hume Duval in the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
of June 10. Although he writes specifically about 
the Missouri State Legislature in Jefferson City, 
Mr. Duval succeeds admirably in describing a 
practice which prevails generally in all the states 
and in our Nation’s capital. 

Lobbyists represent special interest—not always 
unworthy. Some of these interests do not wait for 
legislative sessions to exert their influence. They 
often busy themselves during the primary and 
general elections to bring their influence to bear 
directly and indirectly for the election of candi- 
dates favorable to the particular interest they 
fepresent. Once the legislatures gather in session, 
the lobbyists are on the scene to promote the cause 
for which they are retained. 

Although many scandals have been exposed in 
regard to lobbying, the practice is not wrong in 
itself. Mr. Duval contends that, while some sel- 
fish interests with ulterior motives operate in 
legislative circles, others are most helpful in sup- 
plying legislatures with helpful tnformation on 
worthy programs. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Duval iden- 
tifies as perhaps. the most influential group oper- 
ating in Jefferson City the one devoted to the 
interests of public education—elementary and 
higher. The nucleus of this group ts the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association. Equally powerful are 
groups representing labor. Other prominent 

‘groups represent farmers, “court house rings,’ 
brewery and liquor interests, bus and truck asso- 
ciations, petroleum industries and municipal cor- 
porations. 
Although lobbying is as old “as the law-making 
process itself,” lobbying practices undergo changes 
om time to time. It seems that dinner patties, 
uor and other forms of entertainment for weary 
egislators have given way to more subtle but 
rdly less effective methods of winning the law- 
kets’ favor. Those who represent honest and 
thy interests seek to convince the legislators 


_— 
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of the merits of their cause by furnishing informa- 
tion and plausible arguments. Also, the possible 
reaction of the electorate is always a considerable 
factor in swaying a legislative body. 

In the changing scene, however, one facet remains 
substantially the same: The voice of the taxpayer 1s 
seldom heard in the legislative halls. This is tragic. 
We rightly associate taxation with representation. If 
anyone should be properly represented, it is the tax- 
payer. His interests are more directly bound up with 
the common good and he is most susceptible to be- 
come a victim of exploitation. Further, since so much 
of our tax income goes for public (state-subsidized ) 
education, and the state schools have such a strong 
lobby, the tax payers who maintain our parochial and 
church-related schools are the worst victims in present 
legislative picture. They are truly voiceless. 


Assailing an “excessive interference by the State 
in economic matters,” Pope Pius stated in an ad- 
dress to the Italian Waterworks Society several 
months ago: 

“Should such interference not be checked, the 
social problem could not be adequately solved. 
In cases where total ‘planning’ has been put into 
effect, some goals have been achieved. 

“The price, however, has been that of countless 
downfalls, brought about by striking at individual 
civil liberties disturbing industrial peace, violat- 


ing the sacred nature of the family, distorting 


love of country, and destroying a priceless religious 
heritage.” 


It is scarcely necessary to say that, what- 
ever may come in the way of TV or radio, 
or any other possible invention, there is some- 
thing to be gained by reading that cannot be 
gained anywhere else. 

The insight is sharpened, perception is widened, 
taste is deepened and, by reading, the mind, is 
enlarged and all the faculties are raised to their 
highest possible quality. 

In the world in which we live, there is so much 
in the way of interest, frustration, and even dan- 
ger that it is a very good thing indeed to read 
the daily newspaper, the weeklies, and the maga- 
zines and books so that one may be able to appre- 
ciate—the contribution which great writers and 
great men have to make to the general well-being. 


Lorp Justice Birkett, of England, 


speaking before a meeting of the News- 
paper Society, London, April 27, 1954 


Contemporary Opinion 


HE SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS milieu of the rural 

family is changing rapidly. The rural family 
is no longer so effectively isolated from worldly 
influences. Motion pictures, television, and secu- 
lar publications are affecting the morals and ideals 
of rural people even more than urban people. 
Hence, rural people have an ever growing need 
for the Church’s traditional means of imparting 
grace and religious instruction. 


Statement of Policy 
National Cath. Rural Life Conf., 
May 14, 1956 


What is so baffling about the world. sit- 
uation at present is that the Communist plan 
for world domination wasn’t adverted to soon- 
er that it was. It’s all down on paper, for any- 
one to read, at any time during the past forty years. 
Easily the most terrifying of all slogans is Lenin’s 
phrase, seldom adverted to, “The road to Paris 
is through Peking, the road to London is through 
Delhi.” In other words, get the vast hordes of 
the biggest nations in the world, China and India, 
behind you, and nothing can stop the Bolsheviks 
from. proceeding with their plan for a world state. 


Well, China has already been annexed by 
Moscow, with the help of a few kindly disposed 
gentlemen in American governmental circles. In- 
dia seceded from the British Empire, and is seek- 
ing her level now among the great Asiatic Em- 
pires of the East. It is almost impossible to say 
how she will react towards Russia and Commun- 
ism. India after all is an intensely religious coun- 
try, and a creed which denies the existence of God 
would not be acceptable there. But she has shown 
herself friendly towards Russia. And the ruth- 
less methods which annexed Czechoslovakia, Rus- 
sia and Hungary for the Bolsheviks, could easily 
be employed in a country like India with such a 
mammoth proletariat. Then the march would be 
on—hordes of barbarians, controlled by sinister 
Svengalis in distant Moscow, pouring into the 
heart of Western Europe, like the terrible Tartan 
hordes of Genghis Khan who galloped over the 
plains of Europe ’till they were stopped at the 
Gateway of the West. 

IcaRUuS in 
Hibernia, April, 1956 


>» a {_” — 


A century ago, there was a fond belief that 
if everyone could read and write, most of 
the world’s problems would disappear. Knowl- 
edge would become common, peoples would learn 
to know each other; hatreds, jealousies based on 
ignorance and suspicion would be washed away 
in the great flood of communications. 

That flood has come. It is a deluge of words, 
of which the idealist of the last century could 
never have dreamed, which washes over the earth 
each day, carried with the speed of light by 
machines that would have seemed magical then. 

The expected new world of friendship and 
understanding, however, has not materialized. In- 
stead, new and terrible wars have marked this 
era of communications. The new communications 
have been used to foment hatreds, to deceive whole 
peoples into slavery. 


The Montreal Gazette 
quoted in The Casket, June 9 


Capitalism left to its own devices always 
leans toward exclusive domination and ruth- 
less materialism. It likes to think of itself as 
the center and raison d’étre of all human activity. 
Coming up against the opposition of other prin- 
ciples where it had thought there were no obstacles 
to its own advance, it reacts with an impatience 
which in the past has led it to the most deplorable 
extremes. We must be forewarned against such 
excesses in the future if we are to avoid painful 
and difficult problems.—Eduardo Santos (Presi- 
dent of Colombia, 1938-42), writing on “Latin 
American Realities,’ Foreign Affairs, January, 
1956. 

The same thinker and statesman, having re- 
viewed some of Latin America’s experiences with 
military dictatorships, concluded with the follow- 
ing reflections: 


The military profession is not exactly the best 
school in which to learn the difficult art of gov- 
ernment. If governing were merely command- 
ing, as the militray believe, the role they assume 
would be justified. But to govern means to in- 
terpret, to reconcile, to respect the rights of ail, 


to personal caprice. To govern—to govern well- 
often means to have the courage to rectify a m 
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take; to ask for and listen to advice; to have 
patience; and to realize that one owes one’s 
power to the will of the people and exercises it 
for the period they have determined and within 
the limitations they have established. All of this 
is difficult for the military to understand and 
accept, accustomed as they are to the blind obedi- 
ence of their inferiors, the dry voices of command, 
and the narrow horizon of their profession, which 
rarely encompasses the element of humanism. 


Writing from Paris, Dr. John B. Crane re- 
cently commented on the curious reluctance of 
the United States Government to return foreign- 
owned private property seized in America during 
World War IL. 

After previous wars the United States gave 
such property back to its rightful owners. This 
time it has not done so. To that extent the Mor- 
genthau Plan for conquered Germany, concocted 
by Harry Dexter White and others, has been 
adopted. 

No legal or moral principle justifies the hold- 
ing of 500 million dollars worth of German and 
Japanese private property. The Administration 
has virtually admitted as much by agreeing to an 
arrangement to return up to 10 thousand dollars 
worth of assets to individual claimants. This 
arbitrary limit was adopted on the dubious assump- 


tion that it’s proper to take the property of cor- — 


porations and wealthy people, but wrong to steal 
less than 10 thousand dollars. 


Evening World Herald 
Omaha, Neb., May 8 


Women over 35, and men over 45, are 
having difficulty finding employment today. 
And yet those workers are more stable and te- 
sponsible than younger workers. Their attend- 
ance record is better; their production record 1s 
‘as good if not better. They are safer workers 
and they possess qualities of morality, skill, experi- 

“ence and wisdom that younger workers do not 
have. Their turnover rate is lower. 

It is certainly inconsistent that we Americans 
are spending vast sums of money and scientific 

ingenuity to lengthen our physical lives on the 
one hand, and arbitrarily cutting our social and 
economic lives shorter and shorter on the other. 


ANTHONY A. SALOME, quoted in 
The Catholic Stanard and Times, June 1 


UPS) 


Fragments 


Me. HAVE NO THOUGHT of the common 
good and believe that this duty belongs to 
the State, thus creating greatest harm to the com- 
munity.” (Pope. Pius XII in a letter addressed to 
the 16th Social Week of Spain, 1956.) 


“The farmer is the foundation of the nation, 
whether considered for his outstanding economic 
contribution, or his sanity, or for his vigor and 
morality.” (Pope Pius XII, address, April, 1956) 


Mr. Harry Truman, former President of 
the U. S., has recently advocated diplomatic 
relations between our Nation and the Vatican. 
There are now forty-two nations with diplomatic 
missions accredited to the Holy See—five more 
than in 1939, despite the fact that several Iron 
Curtain countries have broken off relations. There 
are twenty-six embassies and sixteen legations. 

In failing to be represented at the Vatican, the 
United States finds itself in very strange company. 
We applaud Mr. Truman, a Baptist, who sees no 
violation of the “principle of separation of Church 
and State” in having diplomatic representation 
at the Holy See. 


President Theodore Roosevelt, in 1902, in 
an address delivered during a speaking tour 
in New England, made the following observa- 
tion: 

“No one-sided development can produce a 
really good citizenship—as good citizenship is 
needed in the American of today. If a man has 
not in him the root of righteousness, if he does not 
practice honesty, if he is not truthful and up- 
right, clean and high-minded, fair in his dealings 
both at home and abroad—then the stronger he is, 
the abler and more energetic he is, the more 
dangerous he is to the body politic.” 


Hume Duval, writing in the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat of June 10, concludes his article 
on “government by pressure groups” thus: 

“In the main, the situation is about the same 
as it was thirty yeats ago, when the late Senator 
M. E. Casey of Kansas City once remarked to an 
overflow hearing: 

‘Everybody is represented here but the tax- 
payer; he was too poor to come.’ ” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Procedure 


Action 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE IN THE CHURCH 


(Concluded ) 


IV. The Laity in the World 


FTER HIS RESURRECTION JESUS spent forty 

days with His disciples to complete His work 
of instructing them in the truths of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. For He was to give them an important 
mission before leaving this earth. 


St. Matthew is our teacher here. Having gone 
into Galilee to the mountain where Jesus had 
directed them to go, most likely the place where 
He had preached His famous Sermon on the 
Mount, the eleven Apostles drew near Jesus when 
they saw Him. He said to them: “All power 
in heaven and on earth has been given to me. Go, 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded you; and be- 
hold, I am with you all days, even unto the con- 
summation of the world.’’?) 


Jesus gave this commission within a few days 
after His Resurrection, shortly before His Ascen- 
sion into Heaven. He renewed the mandate of 
His apostolate. In a few words St. Mark de- 
scribes the scene.”) 


The fact is narrated briefly and simply. But 
it should be noted that, while Jesus had confined 
His own mission to teaching the Jews in Judea 
and Galilee, He gave His Apostles the commis- 
sion to teach all nations. In other words, theirs 
was to be a world-wide apostolate, a catholic 
apostolate—intended to reach all nations, all 
colors, races, cultures, states of life. A graphic 
description of this universal apostolate is given 
in the account of the visions accorded to Cornelius, 
a devout and God-fearing pagan, stationed as cap- 
tain of Roman soldiers in the occupation of 
Caesarea, and about the same time to St. Peter 
who was staying with a tanner by the name of 
Simon at Joppa, a town on the shores of the 


1) Matthew 28:16-20. 
2) Mark 16:15-20. 


Mediterranean Sea. It is a thrilling account.*) 
Peter and the Christians at Jerusalem, despite their 
doubts in the beginning, rightly interpreted the 
visions as confirming the Lord’s intent that the 
saving message of His Gospel be preached not 
only to Jew but also to Gentile. For, on hearing 
the facts of the happenings at Caesarea and Joppa, 
the Chrstians who presently had misgivings, held 
their peace and glorified God, saying, “‘therefore, 
to the Gentiles also God has given repentance 
unto life.”’*) 


Go and Teach 


So definite in the mind of St. Paul was the 
commission of an apostolate to all the nations of 
the earth that in explicit words he writes to the 
Gentile Christians living in Galatia in Asia Minor, 
that he received a call from Jesus Himself to 
preach Him among the Gentiles.®) His wide 
travels and his fourteen letters reveal clearly how 
faithful he was to this call of the Lord, which 
earned for him the title: Apostle of the Gentiles. 


All this has meaning for the laity. In the ad- 
dress delivered by the Apostolic Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, on the occasion of the observ- 
ance of the fiftieth anniversary of the Catholic 
Extension Society, he said pointedly: “The words, 
‘Go and teach all nations,’ were spoken to the 
Apostles and their successors, but they must be 
considered of personal importance to every mem- 
ber of the Church. To them Divine Providence 
has assigned the task of spreading the Gospel 
everywhere; and, in fact, each of us prays in 
the Our Father: “Thy kingdom come.’ ” 


If, then, the commission of the Divine Master 
to His Apostles is also of personal importance to 
the laity, what responsibilities and obligations does 
it involve? a 


3) Acts of the A inclusive, 
a Sele postles, Chapters 10 to 12 inclusive. 


5) Letter to the Galatians, Chapters 1 and 2. 
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First, a good Catholic will take interest and 
pride in the happenings of the Church. His eyes 
will travel beyond his parish or his diocese. As 
he observes the progress that is steadily being 
made by the Church in our country, his heart will 
expand with real joy and he will give thanks to 
God for the marvelous blessings He is showering 
on her. 


While the 35,000,000 Catholics in the United 
States are still a minority in a population of some 
165,000,000 people, it is, nevertheless, a compact, 
well-knit minority. Its hierarchy is one of the 
largest in the Catholic world: two hundred and 
eight Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops; one 
hundred and thirty-one archdioceses and dioceses; 
the finest private school system in the land, and 
for that matter anywhere on the five continents; 
a growing body of religious orders of men and 
women, and so on. 


Leaven in the Mass 


The prestige that the Church enjoys, even among 
increasing numbers of non-Catholics, lays on every 
Catholic the obligation to help influence public 
Opinion in the best interests of our nation. Love 
for the Church of Christ is intimately bound up 
with love for country. Through Catholic prin- 
ciples of good living and the upholding of ideals 
of decency in conduct, honesty, justice, and charity 
toward all, Catholics can exercise an apostolate 
whose activities will enrich Church and State with 
previous values. 


The Church Suffering 


Then there is the Church in the rest of the 
world. In these postwar years Catholics have been 
hearing much about the good and bad fortunes 
of the Church in other parts of the globe. Dis- 
tress and suffering have struck tens of millions 
of homeless and uprooted people. In their be- 
half, American Catholics have performed an 
apostolate of charity unparalleled in the history 
of the Church; they continue to feed, and clothe, 
| and bring medical aid for them in their manifold 
| afflictions. 


; The tragedy befalling millions of fellow Cath- 
. olics in the Church of Silence behind the Iron 
| Curtain marks persecution on a vast scale—a sys- 
tem unsurpassed in cruelty in the Church’s long 
I istory. For these unfortunate brothers in Christ 
tholics will exercise the apostolate of prayer, 


seeching the Lord unceasingly, as did the early 
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Christians when the first Pope of the Church, St. 
Peter, lay in chains in the prison of Jerusalem,®) 
that He crush the pride of the enemies of the 
Church of Christ and by the power of His mighty 
hand break their stubborn wills.”) 


However, there are events that rejoice the 
Catholic heart. In the foreign mission fields there 
is unprecedented progress. The establishment of 
a large number of dioceses in Africa a few months 
ago gives telling testimony. In recent years gov- 
ernments in the Near and Far East have taken up 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See, although 
Catholics are but a handful among the large popu- 
lations of Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists and other 
similar oriental races or religions. For the further 
expansion of the Church apostolic-minded Cath- 
olics will frequently raise their hearts in prayer to 
God, begging Him to bless the labors of the mis- 
sionaries in the lands of the foreign missions. 
They will give support to the difficult work of 
the missionaries by generous gifts of alms when 
appeals are made in behalf of these consecrated 
men and women. 


Another point of joyous gratitude to a Cath- 
olic is the high esteem in which Pope Pius XII 
is held in all the world. Annually hundreds of 
thousands, Catholics and non-Catholics alike, flock 
to Rome to see and hear him and to receive his 
blessings for their needs in life. Love and regard 


‘for him draw them to the Eternal City as never 


before in history. They come not as tourists but 
as pilgrims. Rome is today a center of interna- 
tional life. Delegates and members of associa- 
tions devoted to science, the different professions, 
the fine things of culture in literature, art, and 
architecture, and those devoted also to the ordin- 
ary pursuits of human activities in industry, agri- 
culture, trade, banking, and even sports, gather 
in this world-famous center of Christendom for 
their international assemblies; and they have the 
singular privilege of listening to the words of in- 
struction and exhortation of the Sovereign Pontiff. 


All these happenings in the Catholic world will 
not only arouse the interest and pride of an apos- 
tolic Catholic, but will also induce him to make 
himself more and more acquainted with them. 
In his grateful joy he will diffuse his knowledge 
of the truths, practices, and history of the Church 
to those about him. 


6) Acts, Chapter 12. 
7) Prayer Against Persecutors. 
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Catholic Literature 

He will seek to attain better acquaintance with 
the Church in all its aspects by regularly reading 
Catholic publications. Such knowledge is profit- 
able for personal enrichment, and for the apos- 
tolate of the word among those who hunger for 
the truths of salvation taught by the Catholic 
Church. 

Thanks to the fervor of Catholics who take their 
apostolate seriously, the increase of converts in 
recent years is noteworthy. From a total of 
117,803 in 1952, the number climbed to 126,577 
in 1953, and to a record peak of 137,310 in 1954. 
Convert-makers are using many methods: they 
study their faith in order to be able to give intel- 
ligent answers to those seeking the truth; they 
take their prospects, friends or acquaintances, to 
Mass and other Catholic services; for, the beauty 
of the liturgical functions or the devout attitude 
of Catholics in Church is on the one hand, an at- 
traction, and on the other, an inspiring motive 
of edification; convert-makers go out of their way 
to show those well-disposed toward the Faith acts 
of kindness in word and in deed; they put suit- 
able Catholic literature into their hands by giving 
or lending them pamphlets or books, or by sub- 
scribing to some Catholic weekly or monthly for 
their non-Catholic friends; they make a constant 
effort to give a good example because good Cath- 
olic living is an advertisement more powerful than 
a book; but above all, they are unremitting in 


The Pope’s May Day Address 


Gata FOR THE first time the new feast 
of St. Joseph the Worker on May 1, our 
Holy Father addressed an estimated throng of 
30,000 persons which filled St. Peter’s Basilica 
to overflow. The Pope was speaking specifically 
to the members of the Italian Catholic Workers 
Associations. His address was transmitted on 
both radio and television. A crowd of 100,000 
people in Cathedral Square in Milan saw the Holy 
Father on large television screens. Delegations 
from Christian workers organizations in France, 
West Germany and other countries participated in 
the rally at Milan. From Milan a statue of “Christ 
the Worker” was flown to Rome and delivered 
by helicopter in St. Peter’s Square on the evening 
of May 1. 


See Mech ies Company, N. Y. 
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their prayers for converts, knowing that praye 
is an essential since the Faith is a grace of God. 


Convert the World 


Convert-making is an art, though a simple art 
Books and weekly articles appearing in our Cath 
olic press, teach the know-how of making con 
verts.5) In parish, neighborhood, or family dis 
cussion groups the means and methods for be 
coming skilled in the business of teaching the 
Faith to others can be learned. Sharing its treas 
ures with others will surely be an experience of 
happiness for every lay apostle. 


Closely allied with convert-making is the re 
capturing for the fold of Christ those who have 
strayed away from the Church. These, too, belong 
to the sheepfold of Christ. They, too, have soul: 
to save. They must be helped; they must not be 
“written off.” Great is the joy if they are wor 
again to the practice of the faith. Thus spoke 
Christ: “I say to you that, even so, there will be 
joy in heaven over one sinner who repents more 
than over ninety-nine who have no need of re. 
pentance.”’*) 


At this time, many are the ways of the apos- 
tolate of Christ for the willing and zealous Cath: 
olic. Go then, “let your light shine before men, 
in order that they may see your good works and 
give glory to your Father in heaven.’’?°) 


Most Rev. ALoisius J. MUENCH, S.T.D. 


‘May Day, Europe’s Labor Day, is a national 
holiday in Italy. Both Communist and non-Com- 
munist labor unions held outdoor meetings 
throughout Italy. No untoward incidents were 
reported in Rome or elsewhere. : 

Much of the Holy Father’s address was devote 
to the subject of world peace and the worker's 
indispensable contribution toward the attainment 
of it. His Holiness stressed that the Catholic 
Church needs workers in all parts of the worlc 
as allies in “the battle of peace for the commor 
safety of nations.” Referring to nuclear warfare 
he emphasized that “the Church detests war a 
its horrors, particularly now when warlike mean: 


8) Father John A. O’Brien: You, Too, Can Wi 


ke 15:7. 
10) Matthew 5:16. 
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of destruction of all property and all civilization 
are menacing a terrified mankind.” 


The recently established feast of St. Joseph adds 
new dignity to labor. Said the Holy Father: ‘The 
lowly, silent, upright worker of Nazareth” will 
henceforth be for the laborers “your special pro- 
tector before God, your safeguard in life, your 
defense and protection in the trials and travails of 
work.” The Sovereign Pontiff again made it 
clear that the Catholic Church approves of or- 
ganized labor. However, he cautioned against 
incapable and irresponsible labor leaders, noting 
that opposition to them on the part of employers 
is understandable. 


Several times Pope Pius made unmistakable 
reference to Communism and its overtures to 


"To these, the Least” 


ie GANGSTER, the drunken derelict, the pros- 

titute and the shiftless loafer—these and 
similar social outcasts are prone to be regarded 
in a secularized society as incorrigible nuisances 
completely underserving of any consideration. Any 
effort to assist them is generally regarded as a 
pure waste of time, energy and resources. It 1s the 
usual thing to dismiss these unfortunates as hu- 
man wrecks beyond repair. One would think 
that their crimes have dispossessed them of their 
souls and their very humanity. And yet, the un- 
yielding truth persists: these human wrecks are 
still human; they are God’s children and remain 
objects of His loving compassion. 

The Catholic Church bears the external evi- 
dence of Her Divine origin in her unique social 
mission. Her expansive charity is so all-embracing 
that it not only includes all types of suffering 
humanity, but actually singles out for special care 
and consideration those hapless individuals who 

fall into the category of social outcasts—human 
flotsam and jetsam. For two thousand years she 
_ has opened to them her sympathetic heart and 
extended a helping hand. There were always 
those heroes of charity, God’s saints, who sought 
‘out “these, the least” of Christ’s brethren. In- 
delibly inscribed in the annals of history are the 
exploits of a Francis of Assisi, a Vincent de Paul, 
of Camillus of Lellis, etc. There are many others, 
of lesser stature, it is true, but genuine heroes of 
Christ’s charity nevertheless, because they sought 
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workers. He asked Christian workers to strive for 
the freedom of their Red “organized” brothers 
who are victims of error and deceitful mirages. 


It is expected that the new feast of St. Joseph 
will in time become the world’s Christian Labor 
Day. It is the Church’s answer to the May Day 
of the anarchists, communists and other insur- 
rectionists. The world at large and laborers in 
particular are given new evidence of the Church’s 
deep solicitude for the working classes. From 
henceforth Labor Day will have a religious sig- 
nificance especially for Catholics. Besides being 
a legal holiday, it will be a feast day. In the 
United States the feast of St. Joseph the Worker, 
by special Papal edict, will be observed on Amet- 
ica’s Labor Day, the first Monday in September. 


the less desirable of their fellowmen and lavished 
upon them their loving kindness. 


The Catholic Church in the twentieth century 
establishes her authenticity before the world in the 
same manner she has done so in the preceding 
ages—by her unique works of charity. She does 
not shun but rather does she seek the “least” 
among suffering humanity. In America hardly 
anyone better qualifies for the dubious distinction 
of belonging to the least and the lowest than do 
the denizens of our “‘skid-tows’’—those eye sores 
of every large city. It is for such, a special insti- 
tution of mercy was dedicated in Los Angeles not 
long ago. 


Aptly called Miserere House, this rehabilitation 
center and its chapel of St. Lazarus were dedicated 
by His Eminence James Cardinal McIntyre. It is 
conducted by the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

“Miserere House stands as a refuge for lonely, 
abandoned and unfortunate men,” said the Car- 
dinal in a short address after the Mass of dedica- 
tion. ‘Hundreds of men pass through these 
portals each day, men stricken by great tragedy, 
trial and suffering. If we do a little bit,” con- 
tinued His Eminence, “to, make their burden a 
little less, we have done a great service.” 


Msgr. James E. Dolan, clerical director of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, revealed that an aver- 
age of 1,250 men enter Miserere House. daily. 
Physical rehabilitation and spiritual regeneration 
are the goals of this institution. 


SOCIAL 


“The Gangsters’ Franciscan” 


T IS UNDER THIS ARRESTING title The Tablet of 

London, March 17 issue, gives an interesting 
account of a program of rehabilitation which 
merits the highest praise. The program in ques- 
tion is devoted to the welfare of American gang- 
sters of Italian origin who have been deported to 
their country of origin. 

It is well known that hundreds of gangsters 
who have run afoul of the law in this country 
have been penalized with deportation to Italy. Of 
course, these deportees bitterly resent being sent 
back to a land which in most instances they left 
as very small children. Many can hardly speak 
Italian. On the other hand, the Italian authori- 
ties do not take kindly to these deportees who 
pose a problem of law enforcement. They blame 
the United States for having provided the back- 
ground for the strange careers of the deportees, 
maintaining that they were not criminals when 
they left Italy. 

The deported gangsters thus find themselves 
unwanted in the U. S. and unwelcome in Italy. 
They usually settle in the little towns of Southern 
Italy whence most of them originated. The local 
police keep them under careful surveillance. Job 
opportunities are few and far between. A spirit 
of solidarity which obtains among gangsters, even 
among those of rival gangs, prompts the deportees 
to help one another; but the extent of this help is 
understandably very limited. Actually, the pres- 
ence of these men in Italy posed an insoluble 
problem with which the government seemed not 
to know how to cope. In fact, no one was willing 
or able to even essay a solution until the Francis- 
can Father Blandino della Croce came upon the 
scene. Of him and his unique mission to the 
gangsters in Italy, The Tablet says the following: 


“He 1s a most original Franciscan of about fifty, com- 
ing from Northern Italy, with an extraordinary vitality 
and apostolic zeal, and far from unknown in his country. 
He attracted considerable attention immediately after 
the war when he began good works on behalf of a 
category of people with whom at that time nobody 
wanted to have anything to do and for whom nobody 
had any pity: the declared Fascists and war criminals. 
Tt was naturally a most unpopular undertaking; nobody 
wanted to help him, and the Communists accused him 
of being a Fascist himself. He decided, in spite of 
all, that even Fascists and war criminals have souls, and 
he finally settled down on the rugged deportation 
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island of Procida, north of Naples, in order to be near 
his proteges. There he organized among other things 
an orchestra and a choir, which became famous, and 
in which he participated himself, for he 1s gifted with 
a beautiful tenor voice, good for the most difficult 
solos. At the same time he did everything in his 
power to show how many of these prisoners had been 
condemned according to retroactive laws, created after 
the deeds for which they were being punished, and how 
many of them were scape-goats for others in higher 
positions. He did not abandon the worst war criminals, 
some of them Germans, convinced that even they were 
not alone responsible, and that charity even in their 
hardened souls would work miracles. The results he 
obtained were indeed remarkable. Now he has turned 
to the gangsters. At first they thought he was a simple 
crank, who might eventually be useful in order to 
obtain readmission to the United States. But soon they 
had to convince themselves that he meant business and 
that he was used to dealing with tough guys. They 
are very much in the same situation as the war criminals 
immediately after the end of the war, and he was the 
first man to treat them like human beings. Now the 
response is overwhelming. 


Father Blandino della Croce has already rented a 
large dilapidated empty house on the Via Cassia, near 
Rome, where he intends to gather as many gangsters 
as he can, concentrating on “the small fry,’ the ordinary 
gunmen and the petty gangsters. What he wants is to 
help them to adjust themselves in Italy and to use their 
knowledge of English and other talents, to earn a living 
without entering into conflict with the law. He holds 
that most of them are above the average as far as in- 
telligence and initiative are concerned. He knows that 
they are eager to get away from the isolated villages in 
Southern Italy, where most of them are confined, and are 
eager to work if they only get a chance. In order to 
get funds he concentrates on the big gangsters already 
in Italy, or expected soon. At least Lucky Luciano has 
shown him the greatest understanding. In order to 
get funds from other sources Father Blandino recently 
organized a concert in Naples, with the famous Italian 
tenor Beniamino Gigli, during which both of them sang. 
This created much enthusiasm but brought in little 
money. 


The Italian authorities are clearly at a loss to know 
whether to encourage Father Blandino or not. They are 
obviously afraid that so many gangsters concentrated — 
in One spot may use their superior American organiza- 
tion to outwit the Italian police, exactly as they have 
so often outwitted the American police. Father Blandino 
objects that in Italy the whole background for them 
to relapse is lacking. It is all too small, he says, exactly 
as it is impossible even for a good swimmer to swim 
in a bath-tub. And, he adds, if nothing is done for 
them, they may really get desperate and do things which 
may attract the attention of the world. 

In the meantime the tide in Italy is turning slowly — 
in their favor. 
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California ’s “Private” Schools Ruled 
Tax Exempt 


ALIFORNIA’S PRIVATE, non-profit elementary 

and high schools are now legally exempt from 
property taxation. The State Supreme Court, in 
a historic four to three decision, has reversed a 
tuling of the Alameda County Superior Court 
which held that such exemptions were unconstitu- 
tional. 


It had been charged that the 1951 California 
statute granting the exemptions violates both 
Federal and State constitutions. It was alleged 
the exemptions contravene that part of the First 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution which says 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion.” 


In their ruling on this charge, the Court ma- 
jority held that, in the first place, the exemption 
measure was enacted “to promote the general 
welfare through encouraging the education of the 
young,” and that it was not intended to favor any 
religion, since it applies also to non-religious 
groups. “Under any circumstances,” the majority 
decision continued, “any benefit received by reli- 
gious denominations is merely incidental to the 
achievement of a public purpose.” 


In the second part of its ruling, the Court held that 
“even if we regard the exemption as benefiting religious 
organizations, it does not follow that it violates the 
First Amendment.” 
of granting tax exemptions benefitting religious sects 
began in the colonial period,” the Court said that today 
at least some form of tax exemption is authorized for 
religious groups by Federal law and in every state and 
the District of Columbia. 

“The principle of separation of Church and State is 
not impaired by granting tax exemptions to religious 
groups generally, and it seems clear that the First 
Amendment was not intended to prohibit such exemp- 
tions. 

“Accordingly, an exemption of property used for 
education purposes may validly be applied to school 
property owned and operated by religious organiza- 
tions,’ the Court said. 


Sean, # 


Violation of the state constitution was claimed 
on the ground that the exemption statute clashed 
with a constitutional provision which authorized 
the enactment of laws to exempt property used 
only for religious, hospital or charitable purposes. 
_ The question was whether an educational purpose 
could be regarded as a charitable purpose within 
the meaning of the constitutional provision. 

The Court majority held that a purpose 1s 
charitable if its aims are religious or educational, 
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Pointing out that “‘the practice 
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provided the ultimate recipients constitute either 
the community as a whole or an indefinite portion 
thereof. 


The Supreme Court’s decision climaxes a struggle 
over the matter of exemption that began more than a 
decade ago and which has seen organizations spring up 
to defend and attack the proposal, a referendum held 
and a long-drawn-out court battle waged, 


California was the only state in the Union that taxes 
private, non-profit schools. 


—_—____. 


Death of Rabbi Zolli 


FORMER CHIEF RABBI in Rome, who offered 

himself as a hostage to the Nazis in return 
for the release of Jews they had arrested in the 
City, and later became a Catholic, died in Rome 
on March 3, at the age of seventy-five. He was 
Professor Israel Eugene Zolli who, when he was 
received into the Church after the second world 
war, took the name Eugene as a gesture of grati- 
tude to the Holy Father for his sympathy towards 
the Jews who suffered under Fascist and Nazi 
persecution. 

As Chief Rabbi in Rome he was much loved 
by his people, who were particularly moved when 
he offered himself as a hostage. But when he 
became a Catholic all this was forgotten. The 
Synagogue of Rome proclaimed a fast of atone- 
ment and formally denounced him as a heretic. It 
was even suggested that he had become a Cath- 
olic for mercenary reasons. His reply to this 
charge was: ‘“When my wife and I embraced the 
Church we lost everything we had in the world. 
We shall now have to look for work and God 
will help us find some.” Asked why he abandoned 
the Synagogue for the Church he answered: “I 
have not given up the Synagogue. The Synagogue 
was a promise and Christianity is the fulfilment 
of that promise. The Synagogue pointed to Chris- 
tianity; Christianity presupposes the Synagogue. 
What I was converted to was the living Chris- 
tianity.” He once remarked that he had been a 
natural Christian for many years. His wife also 
became a Catholic. 

Professor Zolli was born in Poland of a family that 
for many generations had had a rabbinical tradition. He 
went to Italy as a youth. During the first world war, 
and for a time afterwards, he was Chief Rabbi in 
Trieste. He lectured on the Scriptures at Padua and, 


years before his conversion, he was invited to assist the 
work of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ETHNIC GROUPS OF THE GERMAN CONGREGATION 
OF THE WHEELING DISTRICT, 1820-1949 


T. ALPHONSE PARISH in Wheeling was estab- 
S lished as a national parish for German-speak- 
ing people. Accordingly, the congregation was 
composed ethnically of members of various Ger- 
man dialects and of non-German groups who 
spoke German as a second language. 


The dialectical pronunciation of proper names 
at times caused some confusion, so that one and 
the same person appears on the church books 
under various spellings of the name. The shift- 
ing of sounds in the dialects pronounces the g as 
k, the d as ¢, the b as p, the ch as &, the z as f, 
the pf as ff, and thus certain names were curi- 
ously misspelt in the books. The confusion was 
increased in later years, when the original dia- 
lectical shifting of sounds was coupled with at- 
tempts at anglicizing. 

Thus a Vogler is named Vockler, a Ziegler is 
turned into Sickler, a Schmied becomes a Schmitt, 
a Schertel is called Scheibel or Scheibl. During 
the later period of anglicizing a Hut is called 
Hood, a Jaeger becomes Yaegre, a Kuhlmann is 
turned into a Coleman, and a Gaertner into a 
Gardener. 


Father Kreusch misspells names already in his 
first list of parishioners. The Capuchins made 
some corrections in their census of 1884, but set 
everything right in their census of 1890. We still 
have some of the note-books which were given 
to the various census takers. Among the ques- 
tions asked was the original spelling of the Ger- 
man name and the name of the birthplace in 
Germany and America. The findings of the 
various census takers were entered into the fami- 
lies-register by the Capuchin Fathers and thus we 
get first-handed information about the original 
spelling of names and ethnic affiliation of the 
parishioners who immigrated from Europe. 

Unfortunately, however, the census takers did 
not get reliable information about the native Ger- 
man Americans. We know that the earliest group 
of German-speaking Catholics were everywhere 
recruited from descendants of immigrants who 
made America their home prior to the Revolution- 
ary War. After the war and the subsequent open- 
ing of the West, the sons and daughters of the 


German farmers of Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia began to move into Ohio and Canada as 
well as West Virginia, Kentucky and the Missis- 
sippi Valley. At home they spoke a German 
dialect intermixed with English which helped 
them greatly to make themselves understood by 
the English people. Dialectical shifting of sounds 
and attempts at anglicizing had given their cor- 
rupted German names an English form so that 
they could pass as Anglo-Americans. 


The first settlers of Wheeling were the German- 
Americans Zane, whose name was originally 
spelled Zahn and Zan (1.., “tooth” in Ger- 
man). They were immigrants from Virginia and 
not Catholics. The Capuchins and their census- 
takers in the ‘eighties did not gather any definite 
information about the early German-Americans 
settled in the Wheeling district. In the church 
records they entered them generally as “natives 
of Wheeling,” or “Americans,” Marylander, “Vir- 
ginian,’ and once “native of Indiana County, 
Pennsylvania.” Yet we are not alway sure wheth- 
er we have to deal with German Americans of 
colonial descent or recent immigrants from Europe. 
Since the German Americans of colonial descent 
were children of the third and fourth generation 
in those years, we may believe that they them- 
selves did not know anything about the descent 
of their ancestors. When in the earliest records a 
Ruf is called Ruff, and a Hof is called Hoff, 
or Huff, we surely will have to consider them 
as native Americans of colonial descent. 


We have definite information about one Ger- 
man American of colonial descent—Sister Evan- 
gelista, at one time efficient principal of St. Al- 
phonsus School. She was born in 1831 in Lebanon 
County, Pennsylvania. Her family name origin- 
ally was Pressler which by dialectical shifting of 
sounds was changed to Breslin. If her family had 
settled in Wheeling, they did not join St. AL 
phonsus Parish, since their name is not found in 
the church records. 


The parishioners of St. Alphonsus Parish in 
greatest numbers comprised recent immigrants 
from Europe and their descendants. The majority 
of immigrants hailed from central Germany, of 
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Hessian and Thuringian stock. They belonged 
to the dioceses of Fulda and Mayence, and ‘po- 
litically had been citizens of Kur or Chur-Hesse, 
Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, Hesse-Nassau, 
Sachsen-Coburg and Sachsen-Meiningen. Yet 
there were also gathered in St. Alphonsus Parish 
immigrants from all other states of Germany— 
Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, Oldenburg, Bavaria, 
Wuerttemberg and Baden—where Catholics were 
preponderant. Beyond the boundaries of the Ger- 
man Empire immigrants of German stock came to 
St. Alphonsus Parish from Alsace, Lorraine, Lux- 
emburg, Switzerland, Austria, Bohemia and distant 
Hungary. A German hailing from Paris in France 
(evidently an Alsatian) and an Englishman from 
London, England, joined St. Alphonsus Parish. 

German-speaking people of non-German stock 
were immigrants from the Polish provinces of East 
and West Prussia and Posen, and from the Czech 
provinces of Czecho-Slovakia. A few Irish chose 
to be members of St. Alphonsus parish from the 
very beginning of the congregation. 

Certainly the Polish people who immigrated 
from German provinces were classified by the 
immigration officials as Germans, because politi- 
cally they had been German citizens and the 
Roman authorities adopted this classification in 
the legislation on the German Catholics in the 
United States. When St. Ladislas Church tn 


Wheeling was established in 1903, most of those - 


bi-lingual Polish people joined that parish. Yet 
a number of them continued to affiliate with St. 
Alphonsus. 

When in 1884 the Capuchin Fathers took over 
the administration of St. Alphonsus Church, they 
began to attach to the German church a select 
congregation of English-speaking Catholics to 
-whom they ministered also in English. This was 
done in compliance with the commands of the 
Beizher Superiors of the Capuchin Order and the 
Sacred Congregation of Cardinals in Rome, and 
lastly at the express direction of Pope Leo XIII 
who wished that the Third Order of St. Francis 
be spread everywhere. 

Mts. Helen Divine, a native of Limerick, Ire- 
land, was the first English-speaking Tertiary of 
‘St. Francis invested in St. Alphonsus Church on 
August 1, 1884. By the end of 1884 seven more 
_ members had been invested; during 1885 as many 

as thirteen, and durng 1886, nine. Up to De- 
cember 31, 1894, as many as sixty-eight English- 
speaking Tertiaries had been enrolled at St. 
Alphonsus Church. : 
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Attendance at a monthly meeting was prescribed 
by the Rule. These meetings consisted of prayer 
and a sermon, and were conducted in the two 
languages of German and English. Beginning 
with May, 1892, exclusively English meetings were 
held four or five times during the year. By the 
year 1930 the German language had given way 
completely to English and the division of Ger- 
man and English branches had been discarded. 

Up to December 31, 1934, as many as two hun- 
dred and forty-eight English-speaking Tertiaries 
of St. Francis had been invested at St. Alphonsus 
Church; they were distributed as follows: fifteen 
men, eleven single men, seventy women, one hun- 
dren and thirteen single girls, four widowers, and 
thirty-five widows. 

Under “‘single men” is listed the late Bishop of 
Wheeling, Patrick James Donahue, who was in- 
vested February 22, 1914, and died October 4, 
1922, on St. Francis Day. 

From April 29, 1884, till December 31, 1954, 
as many as 1,010 members of Tertiares of the 
Third Order were invested at St. Alphonsus; 
they are distributed thus: ninety-three men, fifty- 
two single men, three hundred and seventy-three 
women, three hundred forty-three single girls, 
twenty-one widowers and one hundred and eigh- 
teen widows. 

Accordingly, with the establishment of the Con- 
fraternity of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
English services and English sermons were intro- 
duced regularly in the meetings on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Finally, the Maronites settled near St. Alphonsus 
Church in Wheeling. In the absence of a resi- 
dent priest, they attended services in the German 
church and sent their children to the German 
school. They belonged to the Oriental Syrian 
Rite and never were regularly attached to a Latin 
church. When in 1910 a resident priest organized 
a separate parish, their children continued to at- 
tend St. Alphonsus School, and did so up to our 
times with the exception of the years 1922-1947, 
when a separate school was attached to the Maron- 
ite church. 

The Maronites took a liking to the Capuchins 
from the beginning of their settlement in Wheel- 
ing. The leader of the Wheeling colony had 
studied in the Capuchin college at Salima on 
Mount Lebanon and clinched every debate on 
disputed points with the remark, “The Fathers 
said so,’ and that became the unwritten law for 
the Maronites of Wheeling. 
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On July 29, 1888, Doctor Whitson, a colored 
gentleman, had held a meeting in the basement of 
St. Alphonsus Church in the interest of the pas- 
toration of the negroes. This meeting was called 
under the auspices of Bishop Kain and was at- 
tended by a group of priests, a large gathering of 
white people, but a poor representation of Colored. 
Accordingly, the attempt to organize a colored 


congregation miscarried. That ts all that is re- 


corded by the Capuchin Father Hyacinth in the 
Latin chronicle of the monastery. No particulars 
are known about the intention of the Bishop. The 
Capuchins could not have accepted charge of the 
negro parish for lack of priests, even if such would 
have been offered to them. That might also 
have been a reason why the contemplated estab- 
lishment of a negro parish was not realized then. 


Relations Between the German and English Congregations 
in the Wheeling District, 1858-19049 


HE RELATIONS BETWEEN the German and 
AR English congregation and their priests have 
remained honorable and pleasant during more 
than a century’s intercourse. The so-called 
“Language Question” which caused dissension in 
other quarters did not exist in the Wheeling 
district. Prior to the establishment of the German 
parish, the Bishop did his best to provide German 
services in his Cathedral. After the establishment 
of the German church, the Bishops would officiate 
there on extraordinary occasions and would pa- 
tiently listen to the protracted German sermons 
of their priests, though they did not understand 
a word of them. In cases of vacancies or sickness, 
the priests of the Cathedral would substitute dur- 
ing the earlier years of the parish. With the 
entrance of the Capuchin Fathers, this assistance 
was no longer needed. The Bishop was always 
ready to serve the German parish with loans of 
money when they were needed. With the entrance 
of the Capuchins this assistance likewise was to 
cease, since the Capuchins would obtain all needed 
loans at more favorable rate of interest. 

St. Alphonsus Parish remained co,terminous 
with the English Cathedral Parish from 1858 till 
1949. This arrangement created the advantage 
that the German language could be kept for many 
years than otherwise. In the confessional English 
was spoken from the beginning of the parish. If 
a younger parishioner found imperative the need 
of English sermons and catechism instruction, he 
could easily affiliate with the Cathedral. As we 
saw, whole German families and many adult 
children did this. There was no need to listen 
to eventful complaints about German sermons. 
In many cases young people used German sermons 
as a pretext for staying away from sermons. 
When the Capuchins introduced English Lenten 

sermons in St. Alphonsus, it happened that young 


men complaisantly amused themselves in the club 
house during sermons and devotions. Later on, 
the club house had to be kept closed during 
English services—a measure demanded because of 
the groups of young men missing English devo- 
tions. 

In many mixed congregations German parents 
would sacrifice the advantages of German minis- 
tration in order to provide better spiritual care 
for their English-speaking children. This was not 
the case in St. Alphonsus Parish. If parents 
wished their children to be instructed in English, 
they could send them to the Cathedral. Thus 
they themselves could insist on German ministra- 
tion without detriment to their children’s spiritual 
welfare. 

In this situation we cannot justify the ways of 
two or three of the Capuchin Fathers who hurt 
the feelings of the older generation by introducing 
English into services with the excuse of taking 
better care of the younger generation. This zeal 
was ill-advised. These Fathers did not consider 
that the parishioners of St. Alphonsus had a con- 
stitutional right to German services. It is true 
that the Bishop gave them permission to preach 
in English, but he did not wish them to relax 
their German ministry towards the older genera- 
tion. If the Bishop would not have allowed Eng- 
lish in St. Alphonsus Parish, the Fathers would 
have taken greater interests in reclaiming fallen- 
away Germans and in obtaining converts among 
the Germans. In the immense parish there was 
plenty work. to be done in that direction. 

On January 5, 1896, the pastor, Father Maurice 
Greck, announced in church: ‘Thirty-seven fami- 
lies (5% per cent) of the six hundred and forty-_ 
five families are of mixed marriages. We can- 
not say how many more are to be counted. Mixed 
marriages are the chief reasons of loss to the 
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Church. Likewise, we cannot say how many are 
not practicing their religion who should do so. 
As many as one hundred and fifteen adults con- 
fessed to the census-takers that they neglected to 
receive the sacraments during Easter time. Of 
fifteen to twenty persons, we have doubts about 
fulfilling their Easter obligations. Some lapsed 
completely and are no more counted by us. If 
you consider how many descendants of German 
Catholics should be active members but are now 
Freemasons or infidels, you would be shocked 
at that great loss. You may seek the reasons 
wherever you will; yet one thing is certain that 
priests and parents must do their utmost to pre- 
serve the young generation from loss of faith by 
so grounding them in their religion that they will 
remain steadfast in later life.” 

As means to achieve this great end the pastor 
points out Christian home-life, attendance at 
parochial school, attendance at catechetical in- 
struction on Sunday afternoon and attendance at 
conferences for the different societies. Yet fif- 
teen years later the successors of this zealous pastor 
in St. Alphonse Parish began to curtail and fre- 
quently call of catechetical instructions and con- 
ferences on Sunday afternoons to the chagrin of 
the older generation but to the delight of the 
younger generation. 

As we have said, the relation between the 
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German and English parishes remained always 
cordial. Only one case of friction was put on 
record. In 1915 some of the young assistants 
at the Cathedral had troubled Irish members of 
St. Alphonsus Parish about their affiliation with 
the German church during the year 1915. The 
pastor, Father Paul, asked the Vicar General for 
a decision in this matter so that he would know 
how to act in the matter. Msgr. Moye, the Vicar 
General, told him: “You may accord parochial 
rights to every Irish person living within your 
parish limits who wishes to become a member of 
your parish.” This decision, given on Septem- 
ber 20, 1915, was in harmony with Canon Law. 
Besides, those Irish parishioners had acquired a 
right of incorporation by custom, having been af- 
filiated for many years. On the list of parish- 
ioners of 1859 we find the names Easily, Conor, — 
Hackey (Hickey) Hack and Harbeel (Horbell?). 

The German Catholics were likewise living on 
friendly terms with the German Protestants of 
Wheeling who greatly outnumbered them. The 
Lutherans across the street, like other congrega- 
tions, had their troubles with the German Metho- 
dists of the next block. But they all made com- 
mon cause with the German Catholics in fighting 
the German Freethinkers who carried on a strong 
progaganda of atheism. 

REV. JOHN LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Blumenau, Lili, The Art and Craft of Hand Weaving. 
Crown Publishers, Inc., New York. $2.95. 
+Gardeil, H. D., O.P., Introduction to the Philosophy 
 - of St. Thomas Aquinas, III Psychology. 
Translated by John A. Otto, Ph.D. B. 

Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $4.00. ; 

Michael, Sister Mary, I.H.M., Why Blame the Adoles- 
. cent? McMullen Books, Inc., Garden City, 
ING Yom 2s o> 

Moffatt, John E., S.J., Look Sister. McMullen Books, 

/ Inc., Garden City, N. Y. $38.50. 

Ogrizek, Doré, Germany. Translated by Paddy O’Han- 
‘ lon. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
: York. $6.50. 

Petersson, R. T., Sir Kenelm Digby, The Ornament of 

a England 1603-1665. Harvard University 
‘ Press, Cambridge. $6.00. : 

Rite for Baptism; The Rite for Marriage and the 

. Nuptial Mass; The Last Rites for the Sick 

and Dying; Tie Rite for Christian Burial 

and the Funeral Mass. The Liturgical Press, 

St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 10c 

each. 10% discount on orders of $2.00; 

20% discount on orders of $10.00; 30% dis- 

count on orders of $50.00. 


Reviews 


Barbu, Zevedei, Democracy and Dictatorship, Their 
Psychology and Patterns of Life. Grove 
Press, N. Y., 1956. Pp. vili+275. Ever- 
green Edition $1.45. Hardbound $3.50. 


ela AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK, a Roumanian, has lived 
successively under democratic, fascistic, and commun- 
istic regimes. Now he is a lecturer in Social Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Glasgow. In this book he 
presents an analysis of the three “ways of life,” draw- 
ing largely on sociology and psychology. 

His treatment of democracy, emphasizing flexibility 
and adaptability, is the best. Among the reasons for 
this flexibility is the fact that democracy has been in 
operation longer than the other systems, and under a 
greater variety of conditions. The second part of the 
book, which deals with Nazism, is of necessity limited 
to a short period. It emphasizes the role that insecurity 
played in this movement, as well as its irrationality. 
The third part, which dissects communism, likewise 
suffers from the fact that applied communism is a rela- 
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tively new phenomenon. Barbu characterizes it as a 
society “in permanent mobilization with all its mem- 
bers on duty.” In contrast to fascism, it suffers from 
“over-rationalization.”’ 

Few will agree or disagree entirely with Barbu. His 
view of the conscious and the unconscious, as well as 
his definitions of reason, intellect and intelligence, are 
open to argument. Catholics will nod their heads in 
assent at the opening line in a paragraph on p. 60 which 
reads: “It would be a mistake to consider the process 
of secularization as synonymous with that of the 
democratization of various European communities.” 
But they will knit their brows at the close of the para- 
graph: “The democratic significance of secularization 
consists in the fact that this process: has resulted in the 
diminution of the religious aspect of life, thus making 
possible a balance between the transcendental and im- 
manent, sacred and secular, ideal and real aspects of 
life. It is the balance between these two dimensions, 
and not the substitution of one by another, that pre- 
pares the ground for a democratic way of life.” 


In spite of a wealth of such compromissary state- 
ments, the book makes stimulating reading for people 
interested in today’s world. 


Rev. B. J. BuieD, PH.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Thomas, John L., S.J., The American Catholic Family. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
1956. XII+470 pages. $7.65. 

In this sociological study the American Catholic 
family is considered as a sub-group, a minority, 
and the topic of the book is the survival of this minority 
in a complex and rapidly changing society. We learn 
about the position of the American Catholic family in 
modern society, about its doctrine, its ideological, theo- 
logical and sociological background; about special 
problems and disorders today, disorganizing and dis- 
integrating factors at work. Not only in the chapter 
on “Family Standards” and “Group Conformity” but 
throughout the book one is often worried and some- 
times frightened about the slim margin of balance be- 
tween what the author calls ‘hopeless conservatism’ and 
conformism for conformity’s sake: to be like everybody 
else. Then one finds his bearings again with a state- 
ment like this: “Catholic families may never simply 
‘follow the crowd,’ but their independence and integrity 
can be maintained only if they are profoundly attached 
to their system of beliefs and understand its practical 
implications in their daily lives.” (p. 25) 

As a Christian parent who is wide awake to these 
problems and intent on rather raising martyrs than 
conformists, living—and if necessary dying (‘‘we die 
standing up’ )—witnesses to the truths of our faith and 
religious convictions, I am often uneasy over the opti- 
mism and positivism and relativism where ‘custom’ and 
the prevailing value system budge into the hedged 
gatden of Christian family ideals. After all is said and 
told, it still remains for the individual father and mother 
to make decisions, instant after instant, according to 
their honest and conscientious conviction and the in- 
spitation of the Holy Spirit. If they have been brought 
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up on the prevailing “psychology” of not “crossing” 
their children, of letting them be “like everybody else, 
they will gratefully appreciate the help offered by the 
chapter on “Contemporary Family Programs’: posst 
bilities to band together for study and action with like. 
minded people, beset by like problems, working out 
their solutions in the light of the unchangeable truths 
and doctrine of the Church. The list and description 
of these Contemporary Family Programs is quite com- 
plete and offers much help if survival measures are 
sought through group action. The chapter on ‘‘Restora- 
tions” is of great value to anyone leading or advising 
such group actions: ‘Restoration of the Catholic Con- 
cept of Sex,” together with the other fundamental 
treatises like “The Church and Marriage,” are of lasting 
value and will often be referred to—even after the 
rather pointless dustjacket will have been discarded. 


Dr. THERESE J. MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Guitton, Georges, S.J., Perfect Friend, the Life of 
Blessed Claude La Colombiére. Trans. by 
William J. Young, S.J. Herder, St. Louis, 
1956. 440 pages. $6.00. 

It happens nowadays, someone has said, that many 
books on holiness are written by authors with scant 
theological knowledge. Such authors are eagerly read 
and—what is worse—are often followed. Their opin- 
ions on asceticism may be embellished by a poetic and 
sentimental style; but solid content is lacking. 

It may be in order to ask whether we today have 
a tendency to shy away from the authoritative and 
official plan of holiness advocated by those who write 
in harmony with the tradition of the Church. Does 
this stern teaching frighten us modern humans? Do 
we want to carry the cross, but only when protected by 
a thick shoulder pad? If we are on the cross, must we 
insist it be upholstered? Do we expect to step into 
mystical paths before any training in prerequisite 
asceticism ? 

Blessed Claude La Colombiére was a highly trained 
theologian of great prudence, experience and virtue 
He practiced before he preached. He suffered and was 
imprisoned for Christ. Christ, in a vision to Saint 
Margaret Mary, called Bl. Claude His “perfect friend.’ 
Our Beatus had no place for “cream puff” devotion 
He taught that we must have boundless trust in God’s 
infinite mercy; but we must do our duty in spite oj 
difficulties that will inevitably stand in the way. 

Colombiére was modern, methodical. It might I 
said that in the pages of Perfect Friend there is a t 
markably detailed method. Although some are incline 
to underestimate the value of method in attaining holi 
ness, imagining that they can free themselves from tl 
gyves of-pride and sensuality which impede them 
the path of holiness by a vague, hit-and-miss pro 
of wishing, Blessed Claude demonstrated that ther 
a method of accomplishing this important job of pe: 
fecting our souls. He reasoned: ‘God has given 
definite means, and these means have a causal n x 
with the result desired.” He seems to say: ‘This is h 
to become a saint.’ Nor is this an empty vaunt, for | 
actually trained many in holiness, and at least < 
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(Saint Margaret Mary) became a canonized saint, while 
he himself followed his own method and is now a 
Blessed. 

Perfect Friend is the fascinating story of Claude La 

‘Colombiere, a young priest whose holy life was a 
perfect example of devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
In the first and most remarkable book written on the 
ssubject, The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus by 
1; Croisset, there is given a very detailed outline of 
what true devotion to the Sacred Heart is. To this 
pattern Blessed Claude conformed perfectly. Whether 
his duties were the long course of his Jesuit training, 
direction of Saint Margaret Mary and others, preach- 
iing in France or at the English court where he was 
¢ chaplain and adviser to the Duchess of York, imprison- 
( ment in the King’s Bench dungeons, or patient suffering 
gand dying of tuberculosis—in all of these there was 
| loving and methodical devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Fr. Guitton has included long excerpts from Claude’s 
fmany writings. These demonstrate better than second- 
[hand description the growth of holiness in this man’s 
ssoul. According to the method of Colombiére, all 
(through his life he carefully set down in writing his 
i thoughts and interior progress. This he did not only 
«during his spiritual retreats, but quite regularly each 
i day. Happily, these revealing manuscripts were the 
i chief sources, along with letters written by him and 
‘ others, for the present volume. The translator, experi- 
: enced and capable, and the distinguished publishers have 
| given us a valuable treasure in the literature of authen- 
| tic sanctity. 

Perfect Friend will be a source of pleasant reading. 
But what is more important, it will bring to all readers 
inspiration, encouragement and a better understanding 
of how to become a saint. 


REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., Pu.D.,.S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Hallett, Paul H., What Is Catholicity? The World Pub- 
lishing Company, . Cleveland, Ohio. 254 
pages. $3.50. 

We read the book and we still cannot believe it. 
Imagine, Reverend Fathers, a book of small propor- 
tions containing a resumé of your seminary philosophy 
and theology courses. Try to visualize the thick tomes 
of Herve, Tanquerey, Noldin, Merkelbach , Sabetti, 

Vermeersch, Woywood and other texts, summarized in 

a few dozen pages, spiced with pertinent quotations 

‘from Scripture, ecclesiastical documents and the Summa. 

There you have a partial idea of what Paul Hallett has 

accomplished in What Is Catholicity? 

_ And you, Sister, or Mr. or Mrs, or Miss Reader, have 

you ever wondered what a seminarian studies in those 

long years before ordination? Here, paragraph by 
paragraph, you will find the kernels or truth gleaned 

30 laboriously by the major seminarian. Hundreds of 

pages are reduced to a chapter by omitting the proofs, 

scussions, distinctions and opposing arguments, which 
ound and sometimes hide the brief thesis under 
dy. Sections on social justice, the Welfare State, 
th control, the Catholic school, etc., will prove very 
resting in these days when the secular press bulges 
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with pros and cons, sense and nonsense on these subjects. 

Non-Catholics will profit most from this book, be- 
cause of the view it affords of Catholic theology and 
the inside working and thinking of Catholicity from the 
standpoint of the non-Catholic reader. Brief treatments 
of Purgatory, Confession, devotion to Mary, the Catholic 
teaching on marriage, and many other such misunder- 
stood aspects of Catholicity, give the correct facts of the 
case with reasonable explanations. 

What Is Catholicity? is an excellent book, well-written, 
interspersed with short authoritative quotations. We 
would suggest that it be read by every priest—not for 
any new knowledge but, if for no other reason, out of 
sheer curiosity. It is amazing to see for oneself what 
a clear, concise resumé can be made of Catholic teaching. 
It may be used to supplement the catechism in instruc- 
tion classes. Much of it lends itself for sermon ma- 
terial on modern social problems. Especially in apolo- 
getic work, the priest will refer to the book often. 

Priests who read What Is Catholicity? carefully—and 
we hope they will be numerous—may be inclined to 
take exception to several statements of the author which 
do not seem to reflect the general consensus of Cath- 
olic thinking today. None of such statements, of course, 
touches on the clear and certain teaching of the Church. 
Thus, we cannot agree with Mr. Hallett when he says 
(p. 98): “The theory of man’s bodily evolution is hard 
to reconcile with the scholastic doctrine of the rational 
soul as the substantial form of the human body and 
with the Genesiac account and Catholic tradition, to 
say nothing of the recent discoveries of science.” Our 
Catholic theologians and Scripture scholars today, as far 
as we can determine, do not experience difficulty in 
reconciling Catholic teaching with the proven findings 
of science in the field of evolution. 

An evident misprint occurs on page 191: “The 
Church does not legislate for the marriage of the non- 
baptized, save in cases in which such a person contracts 
marriage with a non-baptized (baptized?) person.” 

The author is at his best when in the final few 
chapters he abandons the work of resumé and strikes 
out on his own. The chapters “The Church and Matri- 
mony,” ‘The Church Perennial,” ‘The Church Expand- 
ing,” “Tolerance in the Church” and “Between Principle 
and Policy: The Church Reacting with the World,” are 
Mr Hallett’s own and are not only the best in the book 
but some of the greatest modern apologetic writing we 
have seen anywhere. He defends, explains, clarifies and 
staunchly proclaims to all the world the place of the 
Church in the various fields of modern living. We 
hope to see more from his pen in the same clear force- 
ful style on similar contemporary problems. 

Mr. Paul Hallett, a journalist and associate editor of 
The Register, a Latin scholar and historian, a layman in 
the front line of the Church Militant, has done a mar- 
vellous job defensively and offensively in What Is Cath- 
olicity? The title of the book may deter from buying: 
it those whom it would benefit the most. Would that 
Catholics would purchase it, read it and pass it along 
to their non-Catholic friends. 

REV. CARL CALLIER, C.M. 


St. Vincent’s College 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Pert 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) i 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verei1 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Alber 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, anc 
all monies intended for the various projects and Fund: 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Socia 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica 
tion. 


MOTTO OF THE CONVENTION 
“To Conform Personal and Public Life to the Will of God.” Pope Pius XII 
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Offical Program 


One-Hundred-First Convention of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Wichita, Kansas, July 28 - August |, 1956 


oS 


Time—Convention schedule is on Central Standard Time 
Headquarters—Broadview Hotel, Waco and Douglas Avenues, Wichita 
Religious Services—English Room of the Broadview Hotel 

Charity Aid and Mission Exhibit—North Ballroom 

Registration—Foyer of Broadview Hotel 


Friday, July 27 


10:00 A.M. Annual Meeting of the Central Verein 
Committee on Social Action. 
Three sessions: 10:00 A.M., 2:00 P.M. 
and 8:00 P.M.—Room 102, Broadview 
Hotel 


Joseph Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, Minn., 
Chairman 


Registration of Delegates—Foyer of 
Broadview Hotel 


1:00 P.M. 


Saturday, July 28 


8:00 A.M. Holy Mass—English Room, Broadview 
—— - Hotel 
9:00 A.M. Reception and registration of delegates— 
Foyer of Broadview Hotel i 
10:00 A.M. Social Action Committee—Room 102 
10:00 A.M. Meeting of Board of Trustees and 


Finance Committee—Room 106 


9:00 


9:30 


11:00 A.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 


P.M. 
P.M. 


A.M. 


A.M. 
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Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Directors—Room 106 


Opening of Charity Aid and Mission 
Exhibit—North Ballroom 


Meeting of the Catholic Fraternal Insur- 
ance Section—Room 108 


Second Meeting of the Board of 
Directors—Room 106 


Second Meeting of the Catholic Fraternal 
Insurance Section—Room 108 


Rosary and Benediction—English Room 


Youth Rally—South Ballroom 


Sunday, July 29 


Assemble for Procession— 
St. Mary’s Cathedral School Yard, 
Central and Broadway 


Solemn Pontifical Mass— 
St. Mary’s Cathedral 


All delegates are invited to receive Holy 
Communion at this Mass 


4:30 P.M. 


Celebrant: His Excellency, Most Reverend 
Mark K. Carroll, D. D., 
Bishop of Wichita 


Sermon: His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend John D. Franz, D.D., 
Bishop of Dodge City, Kansas 


Music: St. Mary’s Cathedral Choir 


Breakfast will be served at the Broadview 
Hotel 


Official inauguration of the Conventions 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America, 
The National Catholic Women’s Union, 
and the Youth Section of the C.V. and 
N.C.W.U.—North Ballroom 


Presiding: Frank C, Gittinger 
Prayer: Rev. Rhinehard Eck 


Greetings: J. F. Suellentrop, General 
Chairman of the Convention 
Committee 


Mrs. Catherine Senior, 
Co-Chairman 


B. N. Lies, M.D., President 
of the Catholic Union o: 
Kansas 


Mrs. A. R. Bachura, President 
of the Kansas Branch, 
N.C.W.U. 


Welcome: 


4:30 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


8:00 A.M. 
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Harold ©’ .10n, President of 
the You Section, Kansas 
State Branch 
Response: Frank C. Gittinger, 
President of the C.C.V.A. 
Mrs. Rose Rohman, 
President of the N.C.W.U. 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 


Presentation of National Banners 


Address: ‘The Social Mission of the 
Catholic Central Verein and 
the National Catholic 
Women’s Union,” 


Very Reverend Theodore 
Leuterman, O.S.B., Prior, 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, Kansas 


Announcement of Convention 
Committees: Albert A. Dobie, General 
secretary, C.C. VA: 


Miss Amalia Otzenberger, 
Secretary, N.C.W.U. 


Meeting of the C.C.V.A. Resolution 
Commiuttee—Rose Room 


Chairman: Joseph Matt 
Nominations Committee—Room 106 


Convention Banquet— 
Central and South Ballrooms 


Toastmaster: Rev. Michael J. Lies 


Blessing: Most Reverend Mark K. 
Carroll, D.D. 


Organ Selection 
Introduction of Guests: The Toastmaster 


Address: “The Communist Strategy in 
1956,” Louis Francis Budenz 
of the Faculty of Fordham 
University 


Remarks: The Most Reverend Mark K. 
Carroll, D.D. 


A social hour will follow the banquet 
Orchestra and refreshments 


Monday, July 30 


High Mass in honor of the Holy Ghost— 
English Room . 


Celebrant: Rev. William Koenig 


Music: Congregational Singing of — 
Ordinary of Mass 
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Joint session of the delegates of the 
GC.VzA. the INIGIWU. and outh 
Section—North Ballroom 


9:30 A.M. 


Presiding: Frank C. Gittinger, 
President, C.C.V.A. 
Opening Prayer: Rev. Stanislaus Esser 
Reading of Annual Messages: 
Frank C. Gittinger, 
President, C.C.V.A. 


Mrs. Rose Rohman, 
President, N.C.W.U. 


10:30 A.M. Adjournment 


First Business Session—Center Ballroom 
Report of the Credentials Committee 
Report of the Nominations Committee 
Note: Monday afternoon is to be de- 


voted exclusively to meetings and deliber- 
ations of the various committees 


10:45 A.M. 


P.M. Meeting of the Resolutions Committee— 


Rose Room 


Final Meeting of the Catholic Fraternal 
Insurance Section—Room 108 


P.M. Rosary and Benediction—English Room 


P.M. Joint Session of the C.C.V.A. and the 


N.C.W.U.—Center Ballroom 


Presiding: Frank C. Gittinger, 
President, C.C.V.A. 


Central Bureau Report: 
Rev. Victor T. Suren, Director 


Central Bureau Assistance Committee 
Report: Cyril J. Furrer, Chairman 


Address: “Leadership—A Christian 
Responsibility,” 
Rev. Michael P. Dineen, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference 


PRAISED BE JESUS, MARY 
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Tuesday, July 31 


8:00 A.M. Sung Mass of Requiem for deceased mem- 


bers of the C.C.V.A. and the N.C.W.U.— 
English Room 


Celebrant: Rev. Albert G. Henkes 


Music: Congregational Singing of the 
Ordinary of the Mass 


Second Business Session—Center Ballroom 
Resolutions Committee—Room 106 
Polls open for election of officers 
Third Business Session—Center Ballroom 


Meeting of the Resolutions Committee— 
Room 106 


Recess 


Fourth Business Session—Center Ballroom 
Report of the Resolutions Committee 


Election Polls close 


SOU 
BS 
S S 


Rosary and Benediction—English Room 


Mass Meeting of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union 

All delegates of the Catholic Central 
Verein will attend this Mass Meeting 
which will be addressed by Reverend 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


Wednesday, August 1 


High Mass of Thanksgiving— 
English Room 


Celebrant: Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. A. Wempe 


Music: Congregational Singing of the 
Ordinary of the Mass 


9:30 A.M. Fifth Business Session—Center Ballroom 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


P.M. Final Business Session—Center Ballroom 
Meeting of the Board of Directors to 
follow immediately upon adjournment of 


Business Session—Room 106 
3:00 


P.M. Installment of Officers, Departure Service 


and Benedcition—English Room 
Officiant: Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J. 


AND JOSEPH! 


An attractively printed booklet has been recently 
published by the Catholic State League of Texas 
in which the objectives of this State Branch of the CV 
are outlined. On the inside front cover there is a 
reprint of a letter of Archbishop Lucey to Maurice R. 


Hafernik, president of the Catholic State League, in 
which His Excellency ptaises the League for its leadership 
in Catholic Social Action. The back cover contains 
application blanks for individual membership or affilia- 
tion in the Catholic State League. 


i 
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Convention Calendar 


NE-HUNDRED-FIRST ‘CONVENTION of the Catholic 

Central Verein and Fortieth Convention of the 
National Catholic Women’s Union: Wichita, Kansas, 
July 28 to August 1. Convention headquarters: Broad- 
view Hotel. 

Catholic State League of Texas and the Texas Branch 
of the NCWU: Nada, July 9-12. 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania 
Branch of the NCWU: Easton, August 18-20. 

Central Verein of New York and New York Branch 
NCWU: New York City, September 1-3. 

Catholic Union of Missouri and Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: St. Clair, September 15-17. 

Catholic Union of Illinois and Illinois Branch of 
the NCWU: St. Henry’s Parish, East St. Louis, Septem- 
ber 21-23. 

Catholic Union of Arkansas and Arkansas Branch of 
the NCWU: Fort Smith, September 29 and 30. 

Catholic Central Society of New Jersey and New 
Jersey Branch of the NCWU: St. Mary’s Abbey Church, 
Newark, September 29 and 30. 


Diamond Jubilee of Catholic Knights 
of St. George 


ee ey 150 delegates assembled in Pitts- 
burgh for a three-day convention, May 3-5, to 
observe the 75th anniversary of the founding of the 
Catholic Knights of St. George, a member of the Fra- 
ternal Section of the Catholic Central Verein. 

The jubilee celebration began on a solemn religious 
note with the Pontifical Mass celebrated on Sunday 
morning in St. Augustine’s Church by Bishop John F. 
Dearden of Pittsburgh. St. Augustine’s, staffed by the 
Capuchin Fathers, has figured prominently in the affairs 
of the Knights of St. George from the organization’s 
inception. Hence it was but proper that the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass be celebrated there. Before the Mass, 
the delegates were warmly welcomed by the present 
pastor, Rev. Bertrand Brookman, O.F.M. Cap. _ 

In his sermon at the Pontifical Mass, Rev. Victor 
T. Suren, director of the Central Bureau, noted the 
fact that the jubilee celebration was taking place between 
the feasts of Corpus Christi and the Sacred Heart. Ob- 
serving that charity was the theme common to both these 
feasts, the preacher reminded the Knights that this 

“greatest of virtues” was the underlying motive of 
their organization, dedicated as it is to the promotion 
of Catholic fraternalism. Father Suren also called at- 
tention to the centennial of the Feast of the Sacred Heartt, 
‘noting that the seventy-five years of the Knights of 
‘St. George was “encompassed by the century of the 
Sacred Heart.” oe 
The jubilee banquet on Monday evening represented 
‘the celebration’s climax. . Four hundred guests crowded 
the large ballroom of Roosevelt Hotel to hear several 
speakers of note. John Eibeck, supreme president of the 
nights, served as toastmaster. Among the celebrities 
graced the speakers’ table were Bishop Dearden 
d Mayor David L. Lawrence. His Excellency, who 


Lay 


again consented to serve as supreme spiritual advisor 
of the Knights, told the audience that, despite the many 
and great changes which have taken place since the 
C. K. of G. were organized, Catholic fraternalism was 
still a vital need in our communities today. He urged 
the Knights to keep abreast of the changing scene so 
that they will always be ready to meet any new problems 
which may arise. 

Robert C. Haberstroh of Altoona, Pa., gave the main 
address of the evening. He decried the trends toward 
centralization in government and state paternalism, call- 
ing upon his audience to assume personal and collective 
responsibility for the promotion of the common good. 
Mr. Haberstroh, a vehement speaker, was given a gen- 
erous round of applause’ at the conclusion of his ad- 
dress. 

Business sessions were conducted in the Roosevelt 
Hotel on Sunday afternoon, throughout Monday and on 
Tuesday morning. The fidelity of the delegates in at- 
tending these sessions was commendable. They listened 
attentively to the messages of the supreme president, the 
supreme secretary and the supreme treasurer. A pre- 
pared list of proposed constitutional changes was sub- 
mitted by a special committee which recommended the 
acceptance or the rejection of each proposal. Each pro- 
posed amendment was carefully considered by the dele- 
gates before a vote was taken. Perhaps the most im- 
portant change adopted concerns the compensation to 
local secretaries. It states: “For the faithful performance 
of his duties he (the local secretary) shall receive from 
the General Funds of the Order five cents per month 
for each member of said Branch plus such additional sum 
from the Branch treasury as his Branch shall determine.” 
Hitherto the local secretaries received no monthly com- 
pensation from the General Fund of the Order. 

The jubilee convention concluded with a gathering 
of the delegates at the Knights of St. George Home in 
Wellsburg, W. Virginia. The Home is a beautiful and 
spacious building on the crest of a hill overlooking the 
Ohio River. It serves infirm members of the Order. 
Guests at the Home enjoy its ample facilities which 
include a commodious chapel. Their spiritual needs are 
served by a resident chaplain. The present chaplain is 
the Capuchin Father Frederick. | 

From the Biennial Message of Supreme President 
Eibeck we learn that on April 1 the Catholic Knights 
of St. George boasted 15,609 adult members and 1,545. 
juvenile members, for a total of 17,154. The total 
assets of the Order are $7,494,782.00. 


Bishop Epifanio B. Surban, D.D., of Dumaguete, 
Philippine Islands, has recently started a small 
clinic where medical assistance is given to the poor people 
of his Diocese. ‘If I should be allowed to ask for 
mote,” wrote the Bishop to the Central Bureau's director 
on June 6, “I would indeed request secondhand medical 
instruments, especially for first aid treatment.” 

Many of our physicians in the United States would be 
very happy to give their used instruments for so worthy 
a cause. It only remains for some of our members to 
call upon these physicians. We are hopeful of having 
some of the requested instruments for the good Bishop. 
in the near future. 


District and Branch Activities 
California 


HE SPRING QUARTERLY MEETING of the German 

Catholic Federation of California was held on April 
22 in St. Anthony Parish hall. Carl Nissl, president of 
the Federation, was in the chair. 

Sick and death benefit and activities reports were sub- 
mitted by the following societies: SS. Peter and Paul 
Benevolent Society, St. Boniface Society of San Jose, 
St. Joseph’s Society of San Francisco, St. Francis Society 
of Oakland, St. Anthony Society of Sacramento and the 
Kolping Society of San Francisco. The last named or- 
ganization announced that its Praeses, Father Alfred, is 
presently engaged in completing plans for the construc- 
tion of a new Kolping House. 

A letter was read to the meeting which was addressed 
to the Federation by Harvey J. Johnson, chairman of 
the Central Verein Membership Committee. The letter 
outlined the various types of organizations which com- 
prise the Verein, and urged all existing affiliates to 
strive to acquire new societies for the ranks of the CV. 

The meeting voted to send Mr. Nissl to the national 
convention of the Central Verein in Wichita. He will 
be allowed $200 for expenses. 


Missouri 


The Board of Directors of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri has taken cognizance of a bill introduced in 
the U. S. Congress to exempt non-public, non-profit 
schools and colleges from excise taxes. In a letter ad- 
dressed to all affiliated societies and members, the Board 
called attention to the fact that approximately $3,000,000 
is paid annually by non-public schools in excise taxes 
on such items as school buses, typewriters, cabinets, 
desks, etc. 

The bill in question is sponsored by Congressman 
Aime J. Forand of Rhode Island. When the Board 
of Directors appealed to all affiliated societies to work 
for the passage of the bill in May, the measure had 
already been recommended for approval by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

On June 20, the Catholic Union gave a dinner at 
Our Lady of Sorrows Hall in St. Louis for the State 
Branch’s officers and the leaders of the various Districts. 
Some seventy-five men and women were in attendance, 


Texas—Southwest District 


“Faith, hope and charity are being preverted in a 
secularistic world,” Dr. Sean Burke of Incarnate Word 
College, San Antonio, told one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates to the Southwest District meeting of the Catholic 
State League of Texas in Castroville on Sunday, May 6. 
“Faith is coming to mean only a religious belief that 
is logical; hope is being accepted as trust in the greater 
wealth available tomorrow, and charity is. being prac- 
ticed merely as human benevolence. Charity is being 
severed from the love of God. The very fundamental 
virtues of religion are being twisted in the atmosphere 
of our day.” Dr. Burke was the main speaker at the 


joint session attended by men, women and youth dele- 


gates. 
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New officers were chosen for the District to serve 
during the ensuing year. Dan Keller of Castroville 
was elected president, and Ben Reininger, Jr., of San 
Antonio was chosen for secretary. 

Rural Life awards were presented to Joseph C. Lang- 
feld of D’Hanis, Jerome Hitzfelder and Rosalyn Miller. 
Judges of the essays indicated that they had difficulty in 
arriving at a decision because of the consistently high 
quality of all the papers submitted. Michael Smith 
of D’Hanis is Rural Life chairman of the Southwest 
District. 

The joint session adjourned for Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament in St. Louis Church, after which 
a business meeting was held. In the course of this 
meeting it was brought out that on St. Louis Day (August 
25) in 1893, the Catholic State League was founded. 
John P. Pfeiffer of San Antonio told the meeting that 
the very day on which the delegates were assembled for 
the present meeting (May 6) marked the 50th anniver- 
sary of his membership in the Catholic State League. 
He disclosed that since 1929 he had not missed a State 
convention. 

Mr. Pfeiffer, always an eloquent defender of the 
parochial school, drew the attention of the delegates to 
the difficulties now being experienced by Catholic edu- 
cation in the United States. He freely expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the evasive attitudes of Senator 
Lyndon Johnson and Congressman Sam Rayburn on the 
important subject of private schools. 

Rev. Albert G. Henkes, spiritual director of the Youth 
Section, reported favorably on progress made in organiz- 
ing the young people. He took the occasion to object 
to the publicity given in the secular press to juvenile 
crimes. 

Father Henkes was followed on the speaker’s stand 
by Ben Schwegmann, president of the Catholic Life 
Insurance Union. Mr. Schwegmann limited his remarks 
to financial matters relating to the Insurance Union. 

Walter Zimmermann, secretary of the State League, 
brought the greetings of president Maurice Hafernik, 
who was not able to attend the meeting because his 
presence was demanded elsewhere. Mr. Zimmermann 
invited all delegates to attend the State convention at 
Nada, July 9-12. 

Perhaps the most important announcement at the 
meeting was made by Rev. Henry W. Erner of Char- 
lotte, who disclosed that on May 3 the Holy Family 
Society of his parish voted unanimously to join the 
Catholic State League. The history and objectives of 
the League were explained to the members of the Holy 
Family Society by Claude J. Marty and Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph A. Kraus. 

Frank C. Gittinger, president of the Catholic Central 
Verein, told of his visit to St. Paul where he attended 
a testimonial given in honor of Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
who was awarded the Officer’s Cross of the Gernael 
Order of Merit by the Government of the Federal Ger- 
man Republic: : ee A 

Besides the Reverend Fathers already mentioned, other 
clergy present at the meeting included Rev. Leo Goertz, 
pastor of St. Louis Church in Castroville, Rev. Anthony 
Fogelle, Rev. Oswald Kahlich and Brother Lawre nce 
Gonner, S.M., of St. Mary’s University in San Antonio. 


~ 
~ 
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Texas— Western District 


Some two hundred delegates from Selma, New 
sraunfels, Rockne, Stonewall, Harper, Fredericksburg 
ind Spring Prairie gathered at Honey Creek on Sun- 
lay, May 28, for a meeting of the Western District 
pf the Catholic State League of Texas. Herman Kneup- 
ser presided and Henry Bolle served as secretary. Both 
pfficers were re-elected for another year. 
‘rom New Braunfels. 

Rev. F. S. Strobel, pastor of the church in Honey 
tteek, welcomed the delegates, expressing his happi- 
aess at having as his guests members of an organization 
devoted to the preservation of the Christian home, and 
whe promotion of a Christian social order. After re- 
ports were made by the men’s, women’s and youth 
yocieties, Ben Schwegmann, Sr., president of the Catholic 
Life Insurance Union, took the floor and gave his 
secollection of Rev. Virgilius Draessel, who had been 
mastor of Honey Creek for thirty-five years. Mr. 
Schwegmann recalled in particular a movie shown in 
Honey Creek for the benefit of German war victims. 

Rev. Albert G. Henkes, youth spiritual director, and 
Ludwig Narendorf, president of the State Youth Section, 
“eported on the activities of the young people. Maurice 
Hafernik, president of the Catholic State League, com- 
mended the delegates from Rockne for having  suc- 
sessfully boycotted the theatre in their community which 
persisted in showing indecent movies. Mr. Hafernik 
invited new parish societies to join the League. 

Mr. J. P. Pfeiffer spoke to the delegates on legis- 
sation prejudicial to Catholic schools, the Bricker Amend- 
ment, and the attitude of the present administration 
“oward secret treaties entered into by the President of 
che United States. Mr. Pfeiffer contrasted forthright 
answers received by him from Mrs. Herman Laubach 
and Senator Price Daniel with evasive answers given 
oy Senator Lyndon Johnson. 

Rural Life awards were given for winning essays 
submitted by Gladys Laskowski of Bandera, Marlen 
Fritz of Fredericksburg and Theresa Stehling, also of 
Fredericksburg. The main address of the day was given 
by Rev. Erwin A. Juraschek of San Antonio, who drew 
attention to a recent address of Pope Pius XII in which 
the Sovereign Pontiff indicated three great evils of our 
day: lethargy, weakness of the will and coldness toward 
the spiritual life. Father Juraschek emphasized the 
value of lay activity. At the conclusion of the meeting 
special prayers were said for rain. Drought conditions in 
the Honey Creek area were said to be the worst within 
the memory of those living. 


They are 


Bered Gilson, secretary of the Catholic Union of 
Hlinois, was active in preparing for memorial serv- 
to honor the late Matthew Woll, former vice prest- 
of the AF of L-CIO. Mr. Woll, who was born 
he Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, was at one time 
ciated with Mr. Gilson on the American Committee 
Luxemburg Relief. The memorial services were 
on June 16 in St. Benedict’s Church, Chicago. 
lemn Mass of Requiem was offered for the soul 

Woll by the pastor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Walter 
ht. a i Doel be Ore: cif sepoe ¢ i 


1057 C.V. Convention in 
Allentown, Pa. 


A Tha: 1957 CONVENTION of the Catholic Central Verein 

will be held in Allentown, Pa. Msgr. Geo. G. 
Fink and the societies of Sacred Heart Parish will be 
the official hosts to the gathering. However, it is ex- 
pected that they will receive liberal assistance from other 
societies in the Lehigh Valley District. Rev. J. Engler 
of Fullerton, spiritual director of the Lehigh District, 
has already begun to mobilize the societies for their 
participation in the convention arrangements. Father 
Engler will attend our forthcoming convention in 
Wichita to present the official invitation to the dele- 
gates for next year’s convention. 


C.V. Remembered by Bequest 


N MAY 11, the Catholic Central Verein received 

a check of $1,718.25 from the estate of the late 
Miss Lillian F. Schoellhorn of St. Louis. This sum 
represents one-sixth of the proceeds from a life insurance 
policy carried by Miss Schoellhorn with the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 

We are indeed profoundly grateful to our deceased 
benefactor to whom we can express our gratitude in 
only one way, ie., by remembering her soul in our 
Holy Masses and prayers. We earnestly entreat our 
members to so remember the late Miss Schoellhorn in a 
generous manner. 

According to the provisions of the constitutions and 
by-laws of our society, this bequest has been placed in 
the Endowment Fund of the Central Bureau. 


In Memoriam Members 


le A VERY THOUGHTFUL gesture, Frank C. Gittinger, 
president of the Catholic Central Verein, recently 
enrolled his deceased uncle and aunt, Jacob and Mary 
Weissler, as In Memoriam members of our association. 
Mr. Gittinger wrote that his uncle was a staunch sup- 
porter of the C.V. and that he prizes a lapel button 
depicting the original emblem of the Verein given” 
him by Mr. Weissler. 

The fee for an In Memoriam membership is the same 
as that for a Life membership—$100. All receipts from 
these types of membership are placed in the Central 
Bureau Endowment Fund. 


On May 24, Mrs. Meta Hemmerlein of Syracuse, 
N. Y., died after suffering a coronary ailment. 
She would have been eighty years old on June 12. 
Mrs. Hemmerlein is survived by her husband John and 
three sons: Richard, William and John. Richard and 
William are very active in Central Verein affairs on the 
local, State and national planes. Richard Hemmerlein 
is a member of the CV Committee on Social Action 
and at the Centennial Convention in Rochester last year. 
delivered a masterful address on the history of the 
Verein which is being published currently in S/R. 
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Msgr. John F. Neumann's Golden 
Jubilee 


Tees RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN F. NEUMANN, pastor of 
St. Joseph's Church, Wilmette, Illinois, celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of his priestly ordination with a 
Solemn Mass on Sunday, June 24. The Mass was cele- 
brated in the Wilmette Bowl in order to accommodate 
the large crowd. His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, preached the jubilee sermon and presided at the 
Mass. 

The Jubilarian was born in Chicago, June 15, 1881, 
the fourth of seven children of Joseph and Ann Rubey 
Neumann. As a young man he attended the Pontifical 
College of Josephinum at Columbus, Ohio. Having fin- 
ished his priestly studies, John Neumann celebrated his 
First Solemn Mass on June 15, 1906, in the parish 
church of his parents, St. Theresa’s, in Chicago. His 
first assignment was as assistant at St. Joseph’s Church 
in Waukegan. From 1907 to 1914 Father Neumann 
was assistant at St. Henry's Church in Chicago. He 
was assigned as pastor to St. Maurice Church where 
he served until 1923, when he was appointed pastor of 
St. Joseph’s in Wilmette. 

Msgr. Neumann is only the second pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church in eighty-four years. He succeeded 
Rev. Wm. Nestraeter who had been pastor from 1874 
to 1923. 

St. Joseph’s Parish in Wilmette was host to the con- 
ventions of the Catholic Union of Illinois and the Illinois 
Branch of the NCWU last year. Msgr. Neumann him- 
self has been a very staunch friend of the Central Verein 
throughout his life. He was personally acquainted with 
the late Dr. F. P. Kenkel, founder of the Central Bureau, 
whose family lived in St. Joseph’s Parish for several 
years. 


Miscellan y 


N MAY 16, DR. HEINZ KLOSS of the Institute of 

Foreign Relations, Stuttgart, Germany, visited the 
Central Bureau. His visit to the U. S. was prompted 
largely by an interest in American primaty schodls. He 
was particularly interested in the teaching of foreign 
languages in the grades, a project introduced in our 
country in the very recent past. 

This was Dr. Kloss’ second visit to the Bureau. He 
recalled his first visit of some fifteen years ago when 
he spoke with the late Dr. Kenkel. As a result of the 
former visit, Dr. Kloss wrote an article on the Central 
Verein for the German press. 


At the meeting of the Southwest District of the 
Catholic State League of Texas on May 6 in Castroville, 
Mr. John P. Pfeiffer informed the delegates assembled 
that it was fifty years ago on that very day that he became 
a member of the State League. He has attended every 
convention of this State Branch of the CV since becom- 
ing a member. In the same period he has missed very 
few national conventions of the Verein, which he has 
served with distinction as a member of its Committee 
on Social Action. 


A Century of Catholic Social Action 


(Concluded) 


Ng AND IMPORTANT expansion of our work 
came in the year 1916 when the National Catholic 
Women’s Union was officially organized at the New 
York City Convention. For some years the “Frauenfrage,” 
or Woman Question, held the attention of the men in 
their deliberations, especially when Socialistic and Liber. 
alistic ideas began their dangerous infiltration among 
women. Now the women themselves set out to meet 
the questions of women and to blend a woman's apos- 
tolate with that of the men. 


How successful this has been is now a matter of 
history. Today one hundred thousand of them make 
up this strong arm, dispensing charity, serving the mis- 
sions at home and abroad, fighting the false feminism 
of our day, and evils like divorce and birth control, 
furthering the Maternity Guild Movement, promoting, 
in short, the Catholic way in all things that pertain to 
woman and the family. 


We salute our ladies on this happy occasion, acknowl- 
edge their great accomplishments; we thank them, and 
beg for them a long life and God’s blessings in abund- 
ance! 


We salute, also, our youth, who very recently com- 
pleted the family of our society. Our Gonzaga Union 
of some years past, confined to young men, did not 
prove successful; but our new Youth Section of both 
young men and women gives great promise under the 
able direction of Father Albert Henkes, of San Antonio, 
and Father Francis X Weiser, S.J., of Weston College. 
Our charter group, not yet numerous, is, however, spir- 
ited, zealous and alert. They have yet to make their 
mark; but we look to them with confidence as leaders 
of today and tomorrow who, under the protection of 
their self-chosen Patroness, Our Lady of Fatima, will 
show youth the Christian way. 


Among the many blessings for which we offer thanks 
to God today is the calibre of the men and women who 
have made our organizations what they have been— 
men and women in large numbers whose names and 
deeds brighten the pages of our hsitory, men of greater 
substance, men of the intellectual stature of Mr. Joseph 
Matt, Chairman of the Social Action Committee, whose 
history of the Central Verein in the Souvenir Book ] 
recommend to you highly; and men of simple faith 
and devotion. What an inspiration are such men as 
good Mr. Anthony Kehrig, of Rochester, who nevet 
counted himself too old to serve; who in his 96th 
year, almost to the very end a few weeks ago, when 
God took him to Himself, worked actively as a com 
mittee chairman in the preparations for this conven 
tion, : ‘ 


Mr. Kehrig was one of many in this area who learn : 
much from another great lay leader we remember 
well, Judge Philip H. Donnelly, who in his per 
and professional life, and in his indefatigable labors 
as a lay apostolate, instructed and inspired many o 
of lesser mettle. = 
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I have been in the Central Verein since my early 
youth, and nowhere have I seen a Catholic apostolic 
jspirit to equal that of our men and women. I know 
first hand, for instance, of the great sacrifices of time 
jand money, and well-earned rest and recreation, of 
countless members whose vacation days, summer after 
ssuimmer, found them, not breathing the cool air of the 
mountains or loafing at the shore, but sweltering and 
jsweating in the worst of the summer's heat in stuffy 
‘hotel rooms and church halls, often travelling hundreds, 
seven thousands of miles at their own expense, to help, 
-each in his or her own way, to carry forward our apos- 
tolate. 


I have been thrilled by the deep devotion of these 
jmen of the Central Verein to our Blessed Mother, 
expressed so frequently and so beautifully in the rendi- 
‘tion of their favorite hymn, “Maria zu Lieben,’” joining 
their voices to exclaim: “O sei meine Mutter, Dein Kind 
jwill ich sein.’ (O, be thou my mother, Thy child I 
»would be.) 


Our ladies, too, equally devoted, can be heard time 
and again in their favorite hymn of petition to our 
Lady of Good Counsel, begging; ““O Mother, tell 
1me what am I to do?” 


Blessed have we been, also, by the cooperation of our 
Clergy. Priests without number have worked side by 
side, with us through all the years. Diocesan clergy and 
teligious:. Redemptorists, Franciscans, Jesuits, Benedic- 
tines, Marianists, Missionaries of the Holy Family, and 
others, priests, and brothers, too, who contributed gen- 
erously of their time and talents that our work might 
succeed. In Rochester, Father Jacob Staub is remem- 
bered so well. Of such also was the saintly and dedi- 
cated Redemptorist, Father Fochtman, whose sudden 
and untimely death only a few weeks ago, robbed our 
Convention Committee, the Rochester Branch and the 
New York Branch of a kind and loyal friend, a wise 
counselor and zealous aid. 


To our Bishops, our spiritual shepherds, we owe 
a deep debt of gratitude. Difficult, indeed, it would 
be to express our thanks individually, so many have 
there been. From the very beginning, when the true 
nature of our Verein became known to them, they have 
given generously of their blessings, their valued counsel 
and their- active tangible support to our apostolate, 
which they honored collectively in 1936 at their an- 
nual meeting in Washington when they granted to the 
Verein their official mandate for Catholic Action, the 
first organization in the United States so to be honored. 


- Today we have proof again of this support in the 
‘invitation of our Most Rev. host, Bishop Kearney, and 
in the attendance of the Bishops here, headed by our 
esteemed Apostolic Delegate. The presence, moreover, 
of our beloved Archbishop Muench, Honorary Chair- 
man of our Committee on Social Action, affectionately 
nown among us as “Unser Bischof” (or “Unser Erz- 
chof), who has been a guiding light and pillar of 
strength to us since the days of his early priesthood, 
ind who on this occasion left urgent affairs in Ger- 
y and crossed the Atlantic to be with us, certainly 


s significant. Our gratitude is profound. 


Our Holy Father himself, and each of his illustrious 
predecessors, from Pope Pius IX who reigned in the 
days of our founding, down to Pius XI, recognized our 
worth, and praised and blessed our efforts. 


Certainly here is proof of the thoroughly Catholic 
character of our movement, which our spiritual leaders 
not only recognize but immeasurably enhance by their 
support. 

This is our Central Verein. Rich is her past. Glori- 
ous her traditions. Great her accomplishments. Founded 
by Germans, who in their adopted country became good, 
patriotic American citizens, she is the happy combina- 
tion of the best in the Christian culture of both America 
and Germany. Never nationalistic, always thoroughly 
Catholic and American, she experienced the transition 
from the exclusive use of the German language, through 
a period of bilingualism, to the complete Americaniza- 
tion of the present. Only a portion of the original 
German name remains. Once known as Deutsch- 
Romisch-Katholischer Central Verein von Nord-Amerika, 
she is now the Catholic Central (or central) Verein of 
America. By the simple name Verein she has long 
been known and revered. Would it be too much to 
hope that it remain with her, and that in time the 
world Vere be adopted, through us, into the official 
English language as another of our cultural contribu- 
tions ? 


We have reached the end of a hundred years, the 
close of a brilliant century of Catholic social action. 
Certainly it is time to rejoice, and in our joy to set 
our sights upon the future. 


Fear not that the spirit of the men and women who 
brought us our heritage has passed. Their spirit, en- 
kindled in fewer hearts, perhaps, is by no means dead. 
An ardent faith and the genuine desire to extend the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth still burn bright in the 
hearts of many a man, woman and youth loyal to Holy 
Mother Church, our Central Verein and National Cath- 
olic Women’s Union.. The blessing of our Holy Father 
is upon us. Our Bishops and priests are with us’ as 
of old, and the harvest of zealous laymen awaits the 
laborer. 


Our fervent prayer must be that the contagion of 
that spirit may spread to increasing numbers of men, 
women and youth of good will, who, learning the true 
meaning of- our apostolate, and awake to the low state 
into which our civilization has fallen, may become the 
apostles of today and tomorrow, advancing our work 
and giving thereby a full guarantee of the happy ob- 
servance of another grand anniversary, our bicentenary 
celebration a hundred years from now.’ 


There is much to do. The world is in a sorry state. 
We live in an age of mass apostacy from God, an age 
more pagan than it is Christian. It is an age that, in 
the words of the poet, “thinks better of a gilded fool, 
than of.a threadbare saint in wisdom’s school.” It 
is an age of, challenge to every Catholic man, woman and 
youth of good will. — neat 

We have actually just begun. However, if a hundred 
years for a society or a movement must be considered old 
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age, let us regard that old age in the sense so beautifully 


expressed by Longfellow: 


Age is opportunity no less 


Than youth itself, though in another dress. 
And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 


May those stars shine brightly on, and may they 
bathe our darkened earth with the light of peace, peace 
‘founded on a union of souls in the same truth and 
charity’’—the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ— 
until time is no more. 


RICHARD F, HEMMERLEIN 


NECROLOGY 
Herman J. Gerweler 


ERMAN J. GERWELER of Quincy, for many years a 

leader in the Catholic Union of Illinois, died on 
May 4 at the age of seventy-two. Death followed a 
lingering illness which severely curtailed the activities 
of Mr. Gerweler for approximately a year. 

The deceased was born in Quincy on April 29, 1884. 
On August 4, 1909, he married Nellie Goodapple who 
preceded him in death on October 1, 1946. Two years 
later he contracted marriage with May Daniels. Mr. 
Gerweler is survived by his widow and a daughter, 
Mrs. Helen Hackett of Peoria. 


Herman Gerweler was very active in the Western 
Catholic Union. He became a member of St. Peter’s 
Branch No. 16 on August 14, 1908, and later trans- 
ferred his membership to St. Andrew’s Branch in St. 
Francis Parish, Quincy. He served as president of the 
Quincy League Branch for a number of years. His 
interest in the Central Verein and the Catholic Union 
of Illinois was unquestioned. A regular attendant at 
the conventions of the Catholic Union, he usually took 
an active part in framing the organization’s resolutions. 

The Solemn Mass of Requiem at the funeral services 
was celebrated at St. Francis Church on May 7. Burial 
was in Calvary Cemetery. (R.I.P.) 


Even at this late date the Central Bureau con- 
tinues to receive letters from foreign missionaries 
who harken back to the late founder and director of the 
Bureau, Dr. F. P. Kenkel. Thus on May 13 a Capuchin 
Father from India wrote to the present director: 


“I was glad to receive your little parcel of maga- 
zines and chiefly so because I found among them the 
Central Verein Centennial issue of Social Justice Review. 


“I was much interested in reading the articles in 
which so much good work is recorded despite many 
difficulties. And therein also I found the photo—so 
impressive—of my old friend and benefactor, Mr. 
Frederick P. Kenkel, the Ozanam, nay the Vincent de 
Paul, of the Verein.” 
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Contributions to the CV Library 


German Americana Library 
JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap: 
One Hundredth Anniversary 1856-1956 
Saint Alphonsus Church, Wheeling, West Virginia 
Pittsburgh, 1956—M R. DIETER CUN Z, Mary- 
land. Society for the History of the Germans in Mary- 
land—Twenty-ninth Report, Maryland, 1956. 


RE V. 
Pennsylvania. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $609.71; Mrs. Mary Hermann. 
Cal., $5.00; Daughters of Mary Sodality, Mo., $1; 
Mary Gallagher, Pa., $1; Bernard Schaper, Mo., $2.90; 
Wm. Kersting, Pa., $5; Mrs. Barbara Meiswinkel, Cal. 
$10; N. N., Pa., $1; N. .N., Pa., $i; Totaleto andaame 
cluding June 14, 1956, $636.61. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $349.80; N. C. W. U. of New 
York, $25; St. Francis de Sales Ben. Soc., Mo., $1.90; 
Chaplain Jack Cutbirth, Ga., $5; Total to and including 
June 14, 1956, $381.70. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $30,242.82; From Children at- 
tending, $1,092.23; Interest Income, $44.13; Total to 
and including June 14, 1956, $31,379.18. 


Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $3,876.41; John A. Sullentrop, 
Life Membership, $45; per Frank Gittinger for “In 
Memoriam” Jacob Weisler, $100; per Frank Gittinger 
for “In Memoriam” Mary Weisler, $100; Total to and 
including June 14, 1956, $4,121.41 


European Relief Fund 


Previously reported: $2,170.00; Martin Wurzinger. 
$81; Frank X. Mangold, Ill., $10; Total to and includ- 
ing June 14, 1956, $2,261.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $3,974.51; N. C. W. U. of N. Y.. 
$13; Mrs. Ottlia Palazzolo, Mo., $37; Mrs: Martin 
Greven, Ind., $10; N. N. Mission Fund, $17.50; M & T 
Mission Fund, $41.24; Geyer Trust Fund, $20.00; Meis- 
sen Trust Fund, $16.87; Osnabrueck Trust Fund, $16.87; 
Alphonse Schneiderbokn, Mo., $25; Mrs. Marie Prange 
Mo., $10; Mr. John D. Stadler, N. Y., $28; B.0W 
Kersting, Pa., $5; N. N. Mission Fund, $30; Rose 
Zaremsky, Wis., $25; Bernard Schaper, Mo., $12; Mrs 
Wm. J. Sullivan, $12; Mr. John A. Graser, $1; Earnest 
KE. Winkelman, $37; Total to and including June 14 
1956, $4,331.99. 


On June 6, Father Suren addressed a special meet: 
ing of the Allegheny County District of the Cath 
olic Union of Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh. The Centra 
Bureau's director was in Pittsburgh for the Diamonc 
Jubilee of the Catholic Knights of St. George. 
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